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THRICE CAPTIVE 



CHAPTER I 

My father, Godward Austen, of Austen Court, was 
a gentleman of good estates in Buckinghamshire. 
His lands in part touched upon the Thames and his 
country seat was within a dozen miles of London. 
He had been attached to the j)erson of James Stuart, 
Duke of York, through the Civil War, afloat and in 
exile, and at the Restoration came back to his own. 
He was taken into great favour, which increased 
when James ascended the throne and the King, who 
found in him religious leanings towards the Romish 
faith, employed him in several confidential missions 
abroad. He spent a year or more in Paris as a 
diplomatic agent, was at Madrid about 1687 ac- 
credited by King James to the Court of Charles II., 
the bigoted and half imbecile King of Spain who left 
as a legacy to his country that fierce war of succession 
which was to come so largely into mv life and of 
which I shall have much to tell. 
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We lodged in the Calle de la Almudena, hard 
by the Cathedral, midway between the Royal 
Palace and the Plaza Mayor where those strange and 
often horrible functions that disgraced Spain were 
constantly held ; poor people were burnt alive at the 
stake, bulls were baited and killed, horses ran races, 
all in the presence of the King and his Court. We 
could hear the bull fighting from our own house ; the 
shrieks, the wild cries of the spectators, the roar of 
the animals ; these horrible noises drove me to hide 
behind my mother's skirts, terrified and trembling. 

My misfortunes came upon me hke a bolt from the 
blue. I stood one day alone at the outer gate of the 
house, arrayed in all the bravery of a mother's 
darling, gazing with eager curiosity at the toil and 
turmoil of the street (always a forbidden pleasure, 
but Jacinta, my chosen attendant lingered within 
gossiping with Tio Pepe, the gate keeper), and fearing 
no evil, still hankering for the unknown, I wandered 
forth. Till then the whole world had smiled on me, 
I thought everyone my friend ; so also was the dark 
brown, black-faced arriero who accosted me pleas- 
antly as he passed on donkey back, and threw himself 
off, sliding to the ground at my feet. 

" Dost like dtslces (sweets) my pretty princeling ? 
Come with me and I will fill thy cap," 
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I was already fluent in Spanish, the sonorous 
majestic Castilian, but the answer still hung upon 
my lips when I was quickly lifted into a pannier on 
the ass's back and the beast was driven forward at 
a sharp pace imder the fierce cry of " Arr^l barrico" 
and much belabouring of the stick. 

For a time I lay quiet, being dazed and confused 
by my sudden seizure. Then misgiving seized me 
and I cried, stormed, shouted, spoiled child that I 
was, shrilly demanding to be taken home. I called 
for Tio Pepe, for Jacinta, for my mother, for help, 
and was brutally silenced with a rough buffet on the 
mouth and shrewd blow on the head that left me 
senseless in the basket. 

When next I looked up I was on the edge of a 
small encampment pitched on no green and smooth- 
cut lawn, but in the stony bed of a half-dried water- 
course, Madrid's only river, the shallow Manzanares. 
A ragged crew surrounded me, black villainous faces 
looked down on me, coarse voices jabbered threaten- 
ingly in an unknown tongue. 

Some one, a woman, tall, imperious, showily 
dressed in brilliant colours, wearing many hanging 
coins and rattling chains, bade me peremptorily in 
low class Spanish, say who I was and where I came 
from. 
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* " Spawn of an Englishman," she cried, " We will 
sell thee to the Moors. Thou shalt go to Barbary with 
the rest. Tis a fine day's work. Catchip^I" 

Then she turned and poured out a torrent of fierce 
talk, words that had as yet no meaning for me, but I 
understood that she was eager to be gone, and was 
urging them to mount and away. 

Swiftly the ragged tents were torn down, the 
baggage was packed away on the sorry steeds, poor 
ponies and half-starved donkeys brought out from 
behind the bushes and from hollows in the ground. 
Everyone worked with a will and soon the whole 
party was on the road, men, women and children, 
all riding and pressing forward in the hottest haste. 
I was leading the cavalcade, held in front of his 
saddle by a man who forced his horse to his topmost 
speed. 

All that day and far into the night we hurried on 
without halt or pause, till utterly wearied, sore in 
every limb and in the most abject misery, I fell into 
a broken, painful slvunber, from which I was aroused 
by the rude shock of being thrown aside like a Imnp 
of worthless rubbish for whom no one cared. That 
morning I had been petted, fondled, almost killed 
with kindness ; now I was at the mercy of a gang of 
pitiless and ferocious brutes, flinty hearted, bent on 
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my maltreatment. I was stripped of my fine clothes 
and a few filthy rags were thrown to me as a bare 
covering of my nakedness. Shivering with cold, 
starving, for not a mouthful of food had come my 
way, I crept up close to one of the wearied beasts, 
seeking warmth in its long coat and comfort from its 
near companionship. I slept imtil I was again 
aroused with blows and maledictions at the first 
blush of dawn. 

After coarse food had been handed round — my 
share was scanty enough, no more than a handful of 
raw chestnuts — we resvuned our wearisome march, 
and held on without intermission throughout the 
day. I still rode with my captor, sat straddle-legs 
before him, and I thought I must surely fall off, but 
I clutched the short mane, and plucked up courage to 
look about and note what passed aroimd. A long, 
level, tawny plain surroimded us, treeless, barren, 
inhospitable, not a house near, not a sign of cultiva- 
tion, only stony wastes crossed continually by rapid 
streams rushing in deep guUies, a wild lonely road 
which these people traversed with the confidence of 
those who knew it well. Above us a torrid sky, the 
sun blazing in the brazen vault, and in the intense 
heat all, even these blackamoors and their skinny 
beasts, suffered severely. 
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I thought them negroes, judgmg by their ebony 
locks, their dark skins, their gUttering black eyes and 
gleaming teeth. I soon learnt that they were a tribe 
of that strange race, which issuing from the far-off 
recesses of the mysterious East, infested every 
European country, and more especially Spain, where 
they are called Gitanos, a name synonymous with our 
Egyptians, the Bohemians of France, the Tzigany, 
Zingari, and Zigeuner of Central and Eastern Europe. 

It was my fate to be a prisoner in their hands for 
nearly three years, sharing their lot as outcasts and 
IshmaeUtes and Uving the same restless hfe, spent in 
endless wanderings to and fro. At first I was a mere 
slave and chattel of the tribe, held as a piece of 
profitable goods to be presently sold into more 
degrading bondage. Meanwhile, by some strange 
chance, I found favour in the sight of the woman, 
Jarawa, the wife of the Conde, the count or captain 
of the band, Pindoro by name, to whom aU owed 
obedience, but was himself ruled, like many a better 
man as I have since found, by his wife. Jarawa 
was superior to him in every way, of stronger 
character, higher intelligence and greater skill in 
the arts and practices that belong pecuharly to the 
gipsy male. 

She was no friend to me at first ; I was long the 
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constant target for her gibes and blows. But a change 
came over her presently, her heart softened towards 
me, why or wherefore was not quite clear. Some 
hinted at a fancied hkeness to a small son now dead, 
the third she had lost indeed, leaving her childless ; 
she told me herself that she liked my spirit and the 
bold front I showed against misfortune. 

I had resolved to make the best of it, as has been 
my constant endeavour however sorely tried ; I 
dried my tears and sought to forget my woes. What 
though my present lot was in sharp contrast to the 
soft silken existence from which 1 had been rudely 
torn. I went, in sordid rags, too often short of food, 
certain only of rough words and hard kicks from 
which my protectress could not always save me, nor 
the coarse menial toil. Withal I throve mightily 
under the free air of heaven ; I grew in health and 
strength, with muscles of steel and was as agile as a 
young goat. 

I owed much to Jarawa, both good and evil. It 
was from her strong liking that I escaped being sold 
into bondage with the heathen Moriscos. She would 
not part with me even at the very last, when, after 
long wanderings, working eastwards always by 
mountain and plain, we reached the sea coast, and 
securely hidden in a fold of the hills, made signals to 
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a passing Moorish galley, which sent a boat ashore. 
There were seven hapless children kidnapped like 
myself and doomed now to a worse fate than death, 
but I, the eighth, was coimted one of the tribe, 
thanks to Jarawa, and still remained with them. 



CHAPTER II 

Once we had formed our encampment on the hills, 
the Penas de Pajarito, to the north of the great city 
of Valencia, to which Jarawa and I often descended 
to seek our fortunes in the crowded streets. It is a 
city of palaces, rich in historic records, full of fine 
residences where hidalgos of high lineage reside ; a 
lively, laughter-loving people, by whom the hand- 
some gitana with her light talk and abundant 
promises of gay gallants suing at the feet of beauty, 
was always welcomed joyously. Every house door 
stood hospitably open to the street, and the patio, or 
courtyard within, bright with flowers, shaded with its 
wide toldo or awning, and musical with the falling 
waters of fountains was visible to every passer-by. 

One day chance took us along the Calle San 
Vincente and in front of the great mansion of an 
ancient family, the Moncadas, long famous in 
Valcenian annals for the titles and wealth they had 
won by their prowess in the passing centuries. The 
arms of their house still bear witness to their deeds ; 
the crest, a turbaned head decapitated, their sup- 
porters two Moors in chains. Among their quarterings 
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was the caravel which carried an ancestor to the new 
worid with Columbus, and an Aztec, crowned with 
feathers, offering a lump of virgin gold to Heman 
Cortes after the conquest of Mexico. An Earl's 
coronet, a C-irdinal's hat and the order of the Golden 
Fleece were among the appendages to the coat of 
armour, many proofs of the share taken and the 
honours gained by the Moncadas in the service of 
their Kings. 

These mysteries had no meaning for me then. The 
knowledge of such tidings was to come much later. 
That day I had no eyes but for the scene before me, 
that bright peaceful interior, that luxurious home, 
ftill of gorgeous colour and peopled with beautiful 
creatures in gay apparel. 

Two ladies magnificently dressed and covered with 
jewels sat on low seats near the plashing foimtain, 
and a small child, a girl, exquisitely pretty, played 
aroimd them. 

Suddenly a man rushed in also in splendid apparel, 
small, thin, and so agile that he might have been 
built upon wires. In strange contrast to his gold 
laced coat, lace ruffles and ftill bottomed wig he 
carried in his hand an earthenware pipkin, a common 
cooking pot, and to judge from its smoking contents, 
fresh from the fire. 
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" Bravo ! Bravissimo ! " he cried in fluent French, 
which I had learnt as a child from my nurse, as he 
bent the knee obsequiously before one of the ladies 
and held up the vessel to her nose. " Smell ! Divine 
princess! Smell the luscious fragrance of this 
ravishing dish which I have compoimded with my 
own hands. The recipe has succeeded admirably, far 
beyond my wildest hopes. When you have deigned 
to taste it with your ineffable hps you will desire to 
take me in your service as chief cook to the palace." 

He was greeted with a shout of merry laughter 
from both ladies, evidently who asked only to be 
amused. " The place is yours, noble earl, a white 
cap shall replace your coronet, a white apron will 
suit you better than embroidered robes. But you 
are too dangerous a man to admit into my household, 
to be so near my person, even in the kitchen. Gian 
is already horribly jealous, you are too fascinating, 
Don Carlos, even for a cook." 

" I am ever your highness' most humble and de- 
voted slave, in kitchen or chamber, with cooking pot 
or guitar, with saucepan or sword. Here take this " — 
he turned to a servant and surrendered the pipkin 
before he seated himself, with easy familiarity, be- 
tween the two ladies and kissed their hands in turn. 
But his eyes were only for the one he had styled 
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princess, and she from her radiant face beaming 
with pleasure, evidently looked on him with favour. 

He was a man of noble presence and bearing him- 
self with great distinction. Of a short slender figure 
and graceful in every movement, his face exceedingly 
handsome, with fine features, an aquiline nose and 
eyes of extreme vivacity and brightness. An enor- 
mous flaxen-haired wig adorned his head, and his 
person was set off by his full court suit of cherry 
coloured velvet, on which were the chains and jewels 
of many orders ; his jabot was of costly Venetian 
lace, his pink silk stockings were tightly drawn 
over his slim, well shaped legs, brilliant buckles 
flashed from his red heeled shoes. 

I gazed at him intently and with a full heart. He 
was not the first great gentleman I had seen, for many 
courtiers had visited at my father's house, but in my 
years of vile captivity I had forgotten the world to 
which I rightly belonged. Perchance my rapt atten- 
tion to this illustrious personage, so incongruously 
employed, was caused by some inward premonition 
that my future was to be boimd up in his, that I was 
to be closely identified with his fortunes in the hidden 
future years, that he was to be my good patron and 
unswerving friend in the varied and adventurous 
life that lay before me. 
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This was my first meeting with my hero, the object 
later, of my passionate devotion, Charles Mordaimt, 
Earl of Peterborough. 

" But whom have we here ? " says my lord catch- 
ing sight of Jarawa and noting, not displeased, my 
ardent admiration. 

" Tis the gipsy woman who deals in love philtres. 
Come, Don Carlos, don't deny it you know her well. 
You have often dealt with her. Confess," said the 
princess gaily. 

" My lord Peterborough, if he speaks truth will 
tell us that he needs none," added her companion, 
the Condesa de Moncada. " The weak creatures are 
only too willing to be sued by him, and yield too, to 
his beguiling tongue." 

" Not you, Madame la Comtesse," retorted Peter- 
borough. " You have never deigned to accept 
my homage." 

" Not I, forsooth, when it is given elsewhere. I do 
not condescend to pick up the crumbs dropped by 
others. I know too well that our dear Princess 
Eufrasia de la Gioja has the first claim on your 
regard, and commands every beat of your fickle and 
too impressionable heart." 

" Not so fast. Cousin Paloma," interrupted the 
Princess hastily and sharply tapping her friend with 
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her finger, " my lord Conde may be at my feet, but 
understand I give him no encouragement. My love 
is all for my lawful husband. Prince Teobaldo. I 
tolerate no interlopers and he admits no com- 
petitors." 

" Then the philtre must be administered to you, 
Senora Principessa of my soul," laughed Peterbor- 
ough, " if I cannot win you by fair honest devotion." 

" Honest, my lord," she sneered, " no such word 
would fit in with your devotion, which is on offer to 
every personable woman you may meet." 

" Then I certainly must appeal to the black arts, 
to the gipsy's spells and incantations. Look to 
yourself. Princess. Do not fan the flame of my desire 
by your matchless coquetry. I shall call this woman 
to my aid." 

" Stay, stay, Don Carlos. You are too hot and 
impulsive," she pleaded softly in a faltering voice as 
though not too sure of herself, and suddenly chang- 
ing the subject, " Look at this lad. He cannot be 
of gipsy blood ? See his ruddy complexion, his fair 
light hair and eyes of deepest blue. Surely you are 
no gitano child ? " She looked at me with kindly 
encouraging condescension. " What is your name ? " 

" James Stuart Austen, ma'am," I answered 
sturdily in my native English tongue. 
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" How is this ? " interjected Lord Peterbor- 
ough warmly interested. " An English boy with an 
English Jacobite name and an honest open English 
face. How came you here ? " 

" He is some changeling," said the Condesa de 
Moncada addressing the gipsy woman sternly. " How 
got you this boy ? Whence came he ? Speak in- 
stantly and truly or you shall be given to an alguazil. 
Come then, or you, my good lord, ask him, speak your 
own language to him, question him, "and he was on the 
point of doing so when the Uttle girl who had come 
up with winning sympathy stole her little snow 
white hand into mine, all toil stained and tawny. 

But Jarawa had come forward, hurriedly protest- 
ing, whining and tearful. 

" Nay, sweet lady, the boy is my own, my very 
own and my husband's. Pindoro is a rubio too, fair 
and red, just as this child Dieguito. Such things have 
happened before in our tribe," she answered fawning 
and bending. 

" How comes it that he speaks English ? " 

" English ? Caichip/I You are quite mistaken, 
gracious Princess. Not one word does he know of 
English nor any tongue but a little Spanish and 
Romany, the talk of Egypt. Try him, honoured 
lady, try him." 
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The invitation was accompanied by a look con- 
veying such a nameless threat, that I did not dare 
respond to the many questions that were now put to 
me. 

" Let him be, Paloma mia," interposed the Prin- 
cess. " Do not press the matter. The woman may 
injure us, put the evil eye upon us, bewitch us, call 
down curses on us. Let her be, she shall sing and 
dance for us." 

But Jarawa declined abruptly and with undis- 
guised rudeness. For once she was indifferent to gain, 
and snatching at my hand, we hurried away into the 
streets making straight for the North Gate and so to 
our encampment on the hills. 



CHAPTER III 

J arawa's fear of losing me, that I should be taken 
from her and restored to my own people gave her no 
peace. She would have insisted upon breaking up 
camp and flying into the deepest recesses of the 
Sierra. But inunediate departure was out of the 
question. Many of the band were absent on their 
various " lays," and it must take time to collect 
them. All the tents were struck however, the baggage 
was packed, the animals brought in, their burthens 
fixed and all got ready for the march. 

Presently Pindoro appeared and it was now im- 
perative to decamp instantly. He was carrying with 
him a new prize, a fresh capture, the small girl whom 
I had seen that morning at the Casa Moncada, the 
great house down below, in the city. She had been 
crying her eyes out with impotent rage at the in- 
dignity heaped upon her, and still beat her Uttle 
hands in the dirty black face of the gipsy who held 
her in his arms. 

" Off I Off I We must begone," Pmdoro shouted 

lustily as he appeared. " The Holy Brotherhood are 
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already on the move and are following close. I was 
seen to pick up the child and the alarm was given. 
Mount, mount and away." 

The scene reminded me of that first occasion on the 
Manzanares when I was the prize and the flight was 
as hurried. This time we did not go far, however, for 
we were not now in the wide arid plains of old Castile 
but in the foothills of the great Sierras cut up and 
seamed with canons and deep water courses ; secure 
hiding places offered at every turn to these half 
savage creatures, adding practised knowledge to the 
instinct of the wild beast hieing to its lair. 

A short hour's climb brought us to a halt in a 
refuge where no one unguided could have tracked us. 
We came upon it by a rugged path, a deep cup nicked 
in a little plateau lying at the base of sheer walls of 
rock that encircled it on every side. To my delight 
I recognised the place at once. We had visited it 
before and had remained there for some days, lying 
low after some similar feat of daring robbery until 
pursuit had slackened. 

I remembered and rejoiced, for under the spur of 
my ever inappeasable curiosity I had explored it 
narrowly in my idle hours and I knew that access to 
it was not limited to the road by which we had come. 
There was another, an exit, as I intended to make it, 
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leading out of the far comer and by a very steep 
descent, the reason perhaps why we had not used it 
at our approach, but I half hoped it was not known 
to the gipsies. When I had discovered the issue it 
was broad daylight and I could make out at a great 
distance the white towers of the city of Valencia in 
the rolling plain below. 

I remembered and rejoiced, for I had vowed to 
m3^elf from the moment I caught sight of her in 
Pindoro's arms that I would befriend the pretty 
fragile creature whose fate was so like my own, torn 
from her friends and the great house of the Moncadas. 
I would strain every nerve, and attempt any enter- 
prise to restore her to her house. 

If she was to be helped to escape it must be without 
delay, before we had passed beyond the near neigh- 
bourhood of her city, and this halt had, as I sincerely 
hoped, played into my hands. If I could get away 
with her that very night, I might reach Valencia 
before dawn and place her in safety while our flight 
was still barely discovered. 

I laid my plans astutely and with infinite care. 
The camp had been soon foiled, the evening meal 
quickly prepared and eaten and all lay down to sleep. 
A guard was set some way down the road by which 
we had come, but the second, my road as I may call 
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it, was not watched, confirming me in my belief that 
it was unknown to Pindoro. 

My first care was to provide myself with a good 
mount ; our lives might depend upon its speed and 
staying powers and I chose therefore Pindoro's own, 
a chestnut, a horse of fine courage but high temper, 
who knew me well and was always docile in my 
hands. 

I found Alezan as he was called, picketed a little 
apart from the rest and creeping up to him, made 
much of him, as I saddled him. Then I loosed him 
and led him softly towards the entrance of the issue, 
where I again made him fast and returned to the sleep- 
ing encampment. The little girl had been left to the 
care of Jarawa, who had wrapped her up in a manta 
or striped blanket and laid her down to rest near her. 
Slowly and cautiously I crawled to her, rolling my 
body over and over until I came alongside her. 

" Pst I " I whispered the sibilant sound right into 
her ear and followed it with a few words in English. 

" Take no notice ; keep very still. I am a friend. 
If you will trust yourself to me I will give you back 
your liberty and take you home." 

" Who are you ? " she asked nervously. 

"The English boy who came to the Palacio 
Moncada. You shall return there. Will you come ? " 
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She put out a little hand, sought mine and pressed 
it to her lips with an emphatic gesture of gratitude. 

" See me and do as I do," and I rolled away. 

So soon as we were both clear of the sleeping forms 
I gave her my hand, and led her to where the horse 
was awaiting us. I placed her in the saddle and bade 
her hold on like grim death as the descent was steep 
and slippery and the horse needed all my care to 
guide him and hold him up. Happily we reached the 
bottom without accident, there I mounted, and taking 
the child upon the saddle before me, galloped away in 
the direction in which I knew Valencia lay. 

The dawn came early. I had no watch to mark the 
exact time, but the summer night had passed all too 
quickly, and I dreaded the broad light that must 
betray me to any on my track. The pursuit was 
already hot behind us indeed, and I could see the 
whole posse at my heels and heard their rude threat- 
ening cries grow louder and louder as I rode on 
desperately but almost despairingly. 

Suddenly I caught sight of a party of horsemen 
coming straight towards me, and looking over my 
shoulder I saw that my pursuers had first checked 
irresolute then turned and retreated at a breakneck 
pace. They had recognised easily the black uniforms 
and feathered caps of the Santa Hermandad, the 
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" Holy Brotherhood " or officers of the law charged 
with the police of the high roads, and especially 
bitter against these gitanos commonly held to be 
vagabond heathen, the enemies of all leal subjects 
of the most Christian King of Spain. 

I should have found scant mercy from them ; a 
short shrift and a noose from the nearest tree had not 
the dear child, the sweet little Inez, lisped out an 
impassioned defence. Whereupon they carried us 
into Valencia together where she was restored to her 
mother and I was overwhelmed with heartfelt thanks. 

The Conde de Moncada, a man of mature years 
much in favour with the imbecile King Charles II was 
absent at the Court of Madrid, but the Condesa 
heaped rich gifts upon me and wished to adopt me 
into the Moncada family. She was a beautiful 
creature of French extraction, and I was sorely 
tempted to turn Spaniard, not a little drawn to it by 
the affection I had conceived already for the sweet 
child of the house whom I had rescued from her 
terrible bondage. An attachment so strong and 
abiding, that as the reader will see, it long survived. 

When the proposal was passed on through Lord 
Peterborough, who was in Paris on some other escapade 
of gallantry, to my father now resident in England on 
his own estates restored to him since he made his peace 
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with our Dutch sovereign, he was urgently pressed by 
his new wife to accept it. After my dear mother's 
death from grief at my loss my father had 3delded to 
the blandishments of a seductive French woman and 
married greatly to his own unhappiness and my most 
acute misery. She would gladly have seen me turn 
my back on my inheritance in favour of the heirs she 
expected from her own body. My father stoutly 
resisted her specious advice, and absolutely refused 
to part with his first bom, and it was the beginning of 
very bad blood between them. 

The bitter burthen fell upon me and I felt it 
severely when I returned home, being unceasingly 
buffeted and maltreated by this cruel, shameless 
creature, as I shall presently show. 



CHAPTER IV 

No warm welcome awaited me when I arrived at 
Austen Court, my father's house which would one day 
be mine. After his feeble fight on my behalf he 
relapsed once more under the thraldom of his new 
wife, Melanie de Montgravier, who never forgave me 
his resistance to her will. She openly showed her 
detestation of me from the moment I appeared at my 
home. I was on foot having trudged over from 
Beaconsfield where the flying coach from London for 
Oxford had dropped me. I had travelled overland 
through Paris and had been sent on by the good 
offices of Lord Peterborough who received me. On 
reaching London, I made my own way into Bucking- 
ham but as no family carriage or horse had been sent 
to meet me I took the road, very much like a vagrant 
and outlandish outcast. My clothes were of foreign 
cut, the best a Spanish tailor could produce, and my 
speech was a medley of several foreign tongues 
imperfectly acquired. My own native English was 
l^hirred by a strange accent, and its purer idioms half 

fc*gotten. 
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No one met me at the door, and I stood some time 
miattended in the entrance hall while the servants 
annomiced me. 

My father, now old and infirm, came out and gave 
me an icy finger or two, my stepmother paused to 
survey me contemptuously through her single eye 
glass, saying no more than : — 

" Is this James Austen ? " and her tone plainly 
told me that she thought me a lout or common clod. 
" You will find some food in the housekeeper's 
parlour and she will show you your gite." 

My heart was hot within me at this ungracious 
reception. I was a strong lusty lad of independent 
spirit who had seen something of the world and been 
hardened by its rough usage. But I bridled my 
passion, and with a surly nod to my unnatural father, 
paying no sort of deference to Madame, I betook 
myself to the back regions of the Court. I could see 
at the first glance that she was a beautiful creature, 
but her fine eyes scowled angrily at me and I knew 
that I foimd no favour in her sight. So I entered 
upon a new life, neglected and uncared for, the 
prelude to much worse. 

It was not long before I learnt all I wanted to 
know about this second wife who had made my 
father a willing captive to her bow and spear. I will 
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not piece out the story of his weak silly surrender to 
this wily Frenchwoman. She had played the game 
with uncommon subtlety and finesse. None could 
say positively what had brought her to the Arcadian 
recesses of Buckinghamshire. She was French, of 
course, her manners were French and courtly, her 
aspect prepossessing to no small degree, but she 
filled at first almost a menial position, being no more 
than governess in the family of our neighbour. 
Viscountess Marlow, and was treated with a regard 
above her station. They admitted her often to the 
society of the withdrawing room where she acquitted 
herself well in sprightly talk or at the harpsicord or 
treading a graceful measure in the minuet. 

I have always believed that she came to Marlow 
Court of set purpose, that she was an emissary from 
St Germain, a secret agent and spy welcomed in the 
country house of a noted Jacobite, and her task was 
to secure niy father who had shown leanings towards 
the Dutch King WiUiam III. She was willing enough 
to accept the last r61e, eager to set her cap at the 
Squire of Austen Court, to become an old man's 
darUng and mistress of a fine country house. 

She made the most of her great personal attrac- 
tions, a bnmette with expressive dark hazel brown 
eyes now melting and languorous, now fiercely 
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passionate ; a face perfectly beautiful, a graceful 
person, very tall but slender and slim waisted, with 
the prettiest white hands and adorable small feet ; 
a soft insinuating voice and engaging manner 
irresistible when she sought to please and that was 
always, when it was worth her while. Her empire 
over my father was soon complete. She charmed 
his eye and gratified his senses ; his vanity had no 
doubt been tickled by her seeming devotion to him 
and she fooled him to the top of his bent. 

Outwardly she was winsome and attractive, in- 
wardly her mind and heart were depraved as I soon 
found. A frank adventuress of light principles, 
self-seeking, ambitious, with something of a past 
' history ' from which she would gladly have escaped, 
i^he snatched eagerly at the chance of regularizing 
her position by the sacrifice of her attractive self. 

I was left very much to my own devices in the da}^ 
that first followed my arrival at the Court. My 
father and Madame Austen wasted no thought on me, 
seldom saw or spoke to me but left me to nm quite 
wild. I consorted chiefly with the menials, eat at the 
upper servants' table and kept at a distance from the 
company who visited the house. Still very much of 
a vagabond, thanks to my gipsy training, I Uved for 
choice out of doors in the free air, in the woods and 
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fields and by the stream, setting springs and snaring 
game, fishing every pool. The gamekeeper, who 
called me plain ' Jim ' and not ' Yomig Squire/ 
added to my store of woodcraft. I could take fur 
and feather, could tie a fly, hook the finest fish, I had 
nothing to learn about horseflesh ; the grooms and 
stablemen looked up to me as their master and 
respected me as one who could ride anything anyhow. 
Soon I could handle a pair of oars or prick across the 
pond with a punt pole, or follow the stream for miles 
to where it fell into the broad Thames. 

Little of mental culture fell to my lot. With books 
I had small concern, save to sit on the bench of the 
parish school consorting with the children of our 
tenants, and taught to read and write by the village 
parson whose living was in our gift. My education 
had been cut short by my bondage in Spain, but I 
was of quick parts, and the rector of Orchard Austen 
took pity on my ignorance and imparted something 
of what he knew. 

My ph5^ical development went on apace. I had 
been early inured to hardships and daily increased 
in muscular power, ever showing indifference to 
fatigue and personal discomfort, faculties that were 
ere long to stand me in good stead. 

One evening in late autunm, I think in 1699, I 
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chanced to be in the park, ferreting near the North 
Lodge. In my appearance I was so ragged and 
unkempt that I might easily have been taken for a 
common varlet, boot boy, stable boy or help to 
gamekeeper or gardener. 

Someone hailed me from beyond the park palings, 
and I saw then for the first time the face of Stephen 
Bnmeau, and heard his perfidious voice. It was a 
long white face, handsome enough, dark haired, 
broad in the brow and tapering to the blue close 
shaven chin ; dead white in complexion save for two 
vivid scarlet spots on his rather high cheek-bones ; 
straight black eye brows, a hawk-like nose, black 
piercing eyes lighted at times with a malignant gleam. 

His voice had many accents. It could be soft, 
silky, insinuating as I heard it presently attuned to 
talk to Madame Austen, and now its harsh tones 
showed deep anxiety mixed with menace. 

" Hi there I Hola I yoimg fellow, come hither I " 

He was a Frenchman I guessed at once, for his 
speech bewrayed him. French was common enough 
at Austen Court, but his was perfect, with the piure 
accent of Paris. 

I looked him up and down without answering, 
intent upon my ferret whose head just then appeared 
above the warren. 
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Next moment the man stood by my side. He had 
scaled the park paUngs, with cool impudence, and 
seized me threateningly by the collar. 

" Imp of Satan answer me truly or I'll shake the 
life out of you. Is this the house called Austen 
Court ? " 

I assented surlily. 

" Where lies the entrance ? Direct me to it, the 
matter presses." 

" What seek you there ? " I cried, easily shaking off 
his grip. " More than you bargain for, I warrant, the 
sticks and staves of our serving men." 

" I seek your mistress, Madame Austen." 

" No mistress of mine, I am not her servant." 

" What then do you call yourself ? Who are you ? " 

" I am my father's son, James Godward Austen. 
Let go or I'll call the people." 

" James Godward Austen I " he replied mockingly. 
" Ma foi ! No name to conjure with in this recreant 
country. A son of the house, eh? By St. Stephen, my 
patron saint, I took you for some yokel or beggarly 
rapscallion about the place. But tell me, I pray you,' ' 
he changed his tone to one of exaggerated courtesy 
and doffed his hat with a low bow, " Tell me, young 
sir, whether I may find Madame Austen at the Court, 
and my shortest road thither." 
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" I will go with thee," I answered gruffly : " It 
may be well to unchain the dogs and to warn the 
household. We like not strangers about, foreigners 
and Frenchmen/ 

" How know you that ? Hast seen me, or heard 
of me ? Dost Madame Austen expect me ? " 

" I know naught of Madame's affairs. But the 
house is here, hard by, beyond the shrubbery. Come." 



CHAPTER V 

I USUALLY approached and left the house by a side 
door in the offices, but now I went boldly to the chief 
entrance and rang the bell. 

" Here be someone with business, as he says, for 
Madame Austen. Go wait on her and bring her to 
the hall if she so please." I spoke with an un- 
accustomed air of authority which Hubert, the foot- 
man, in our Austen livery accepted with a smile. 

" I go. Master James," he replied with ready 
obedience, pleased I think, to see me taking my 

proper place. " May I crave the gentleman's 

name ?" 

" Tell Madame that Bnmeau, Stephen Bnmeau, 
waits her good pleasure," the stranger answered. 

The footman still hesitated until I dismissed him 
with a peremptory, " Go I Do as you are bid," and 
after a long and contemptuous stare at the visitor he 
disappeared 

Now for the first time I took closer stock of our 

visitor and noted that he was in no guise to seek 

audience of the lady of a great house. His clothes 

were of coarse dark cloth, badly cut, threadbare and 
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travel stained ; the mud lay thick, layer upon layer, 
on his common spatter-dashes ; a bruised beaver hat 
with a broken feather surmounted a horsehair wig 
that had not been dressed for ages. He carried no 
arms, nothing but a heavy riding whip, with which 
he constantly flicked his legs with petulant im- 
patience. 

As I took in these detaik, I felt that his place, as 
Hubert had plainly hinted, was rather in the kitchen 
or justice room, and I would have led him there, more 
as a rebuke to his impudence than because I feared 
Madame's displeasure, when the lady herself appeared 
and came towards us with hurried step. 

" What I You ? Come in, come in," she cried 
eagerly, stretching out both hands in cordial wel- 
come. " What means this masquerade. Monsieur le 
Comte de Vasconcelles ? " 

" My name is Bruneau, Etienne Bruneau, please," 
he checked her with a commanding gesture, " for 
the present at least, until I have carried through my 
mission." 

" You come from " 

" As you see, from St Germains, after passing 
through many perils by the way. My coming seems 
to have been suspected and I narrowly escaped — no 
matter. These details are for your private ear," he 
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looked askance at me, who still stood there at the 
door, listening with both my ears to this strange, 
incomprehensible colloquy. Madame Austen turned 
upon me like a tigress. 

" Begone, grand polisson du diable ! Tu m'agaces, 
enfin. Begone to your kennel, or the lackeys shall 
cane thee out of my sight. How darest thou linger 
here or venture unbidden into my presence ? " 

She was a tall woman as I have said, and as she 
railed at me she seemed to grow to greater height and 
her china blue eyes, at times so softly languorous, 
biiSeirnow with sudden fury. 

I would have answered her pertly, for as yet I had 
no great reason to fear her, but she drew the new- 
comer away, into the inner hall and the two dis- 
appeared together. 

I saw no more of him that day, heard nothing, nor 
did I for many days ; I beUeved he had gone, 
stealthily, as he had come. The servants, my chief 
companions, informed by Hubert's gossiping tongue, 
had discussed the strange visitor, but as he did not 
appear openly at the Court the matter dropped for a 
time. 

Only the most curious nodded and winked at each 
other, and plied the Frenchwoman, Madame Delmont 
who was our housekeeper, with sly questions as to 
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what took her so often to the west wing, a little used 
part of the house which now had an occupant, to 
judge by the smoke that curled into the air, and the 
frequent conveyance of food from the kitchen to that 
quarter. 

A sense of mystery, of something secret and under- 
handed pervaded the whole place. Late comings 
and goings ; the sounds of wheels upon the carriage 
drive, horses found spent in the stable of a morning, 
saddled by mysterious hands and ridden by unknown 
riders. Letters brought hotfoot to Madame by out- 
landish messengers, deUvered to her in person, 
answered by her with orders to ' haste,' ' haste.* 
She was the centre and pivot of all, ever on the move, 
alert, anxious, suspicious. 

And still the man Bruneau made no sign. Yet of 
a surety he was here in the house, close hidden, 
lying low. We had not done with him, far from it. 
I, least of all, as I soon found when he emerged 
presently from his concealment and came openly 
among us. 

Bruneau was no longer the same out-at-elbows 
vagabond who had crept some months before into 
the snug warm shelter of Austen Court. Now he held 
his head high, with a haughty masterful arrogance 
that ill became his station, which, as we were led to 
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believe, was no more than that of a servitor of the 
house, although it was never exactly defined. He 
filled no r^ular office, but he went everywhere, and 
meddled with all things. He soon gained my father's 
faD omfidence, easily gained no doubt, for ill health 
and infinnities were fest growing on the senile old 
man, and Bruneau, supple and insinuating, saved him 
much trouble in the management of his affairs. The 
Frenchman's post was something between that of 
secretary or private councillor and mere steward or 
major domo, ruhng the whole household with a tight 
rein, and imposing his authority even on my father, 
who was as wax in his hands. 

The one exception to his empire, as it seemed, was 
Madame Austen at whose feet he grovelled openly, 
with abject submission. This was only his public 
mood however ; he stood before her, cap in hand, 
yielding her as much worship as though she was a 
superior being. Yet it was all a play, his himiility 
w«s assumed, a mask behind which he hid and could 
show at times a savage temper and use a biting 
tonfue« He could even be brutal to her on occasion 
U I have discovered with other matters that had 
better been left unlearnt. 

Kt (or me it was to be war to the knife henceforth 
MfrwA us, and not only with the Frenchman but 
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with the Frenchwoman also, for I soon saw that 
Madame Austen's enmity out-paced Bruneau's, or at 
least she discovered it more openly. We met but 
seldom, she and I, but when chance brought us 
together she eyed me with loathing, drew her skirts 
aside as though I was some unclean thing and threw 
after me some sneering and abusive word. 

Etienne Bruneau was more circumspect and more 
dangerous. He treated me as a rule with cold 
indifference, avoided me rather, and when thrown in 
his way he passed me by with no more than a " Good- 
morrow," or " Good e'en." But I knew by instinct 
that I could not trust him, that all the time he hated 
me and waited only some safe chance to vent his 
spite upon me. 

When I was in trouble, and that was often enough, 
he contrived somehow to put me more in the wrong. 
My father unhappily was easily moved to anger 
against me. He had never shown me much real 
affection ; all kindly feeling had been sapped, if not 
destroyed, by my step-mother's backbiting. Bruneau 
astutely helped to increase his discontent by magnify- 
ing my misconduct. No doubt I was a bit of a 
scamp, but no more so than boys of my age who are 
suffered to run wild. I was not the first who had 
harried a farmer's orchard and henroost ; who had 
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trampled down a field of growing com with horses 
and dogs ; or set fire to a bam by cooking food in 
it when I slept there in one of my long absences from 
the Court. 

For those, and other like offences, I was haled 
before my father in the justice room like any common 
culprit to answer for my sins. Bruneau was chief 
evidence against me, my accuser and my executioner, 
when my father, in cold hard tones, passed sentence 
upon me without a single kindly word to wean me 
from my evil ways. 

I took many a whipping from Bmneau's hands 
because my father had ordered it ; I suffered myself 
to be locked up in the strong room belonging to the 
Court, where the village constable was wont now and 
again to bring malefactors before my father, who was 
a magistrate, poachers, vagrant cut-purses and 
masterless men, seeking warrant of committal to 
Aylesbury gaol. 

This lock-up was a species of round tower adjoin- 
ing the brick wall that fenced in the buildings of the 
home farm ; it consisted of two storeys with cellars 
underground for the safe keeping of prisoners. 
Bruneau would gladly have seen me consigned to 
their depths, but I was spared this indignity by the 
keeper, an ancient servitor who had served in Kirk's 
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Lambs, where he had leamt discipline, but also 
respect for his superiors. I was the squire's son, and 
he could bring himself to do me no worse harm than 
to confine me in an upper chamber on the scanty diet 
of bread and water that was the rule of the place. 

It so happened that this worn out veteran died 
suddenly, and his place was filled by a creature of 
Bruneau's. I might have guessed that the next time 
I visited the Round House I should find matters 
changed, but this did not deter me from fresh wrong- 
doing. I was soon at Bruneau's mercy again. I 
forget the precise crime I had committed ; it had 
something to do with the over-riding of a three year , 
old colt, which foundered when brought back to the 
stables. For this I was sent to the Round House for 
a week and I was to be flogged twice during my 
detention. 

Something stirred me to revolt. I think it must 
have been the sight of the new gaoler, an ugly rascal, 
lame and misshapen, of short stature but immense 
breadth and great corpulence ; of swarthy com- 
plexion and the rolling gait of a seafaring man. He 
wore ear-rings, spoke broken English and had an 
outlandish look. 

" This shall be thy job, Blaise," said Bruneau in 
French to the keeper. " I will soil my hands no more 
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with the Uttle blackguard and I doubt me he does not 
feel my blows. Try what thou canst do." 

" He shall not touch me," I cried, also speaking in 
French, and I saw that Bruneau pricked his ears at 
the sound. " I have taken chastisement from you. 
Master Bruneau because my father willed it, but you 
shall not pass me on to this pitiful hound, this rogue 
and rapscaUion. Never." 

" Mort de ma vie ! Have I loosed thy tongue, 
young gentleman ? So thou knowest French. It 
will not mend thy case. Seize him, Blaise, and lay 
on. 

" Stand back," I cried fiercely as the foul-faced 
keeper sought to take me by the collar. I was a child 
still in years, barely sixteen, but strong, active and 
stout hearted, no unequal match for this truculent, 
but overgrown rascal. 

Looking round for some weapon I quickly caught 
up a biUet of firewood, and with it swept for myself 
a wide circle of defence. 

"At him, Blaise I What, let an infant defy 
thee ? " shouted Bruneau, egging him on ; but the 
fat man did not relish the idea of tackling me. 
" Come, come, Blaise," went on Bruneau, still 
banteringly, " he is but a lad, a mere youth, he 
cannot hurt thee much. Strike in, chicken-hearted. 
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Accost him with thy cane or thou shalt feel mine." 
The keeper, goaded by these tamits, sought to run in 
under my guard, but I fetched him one shrewd blow 
on the 1^ with my billet of wood which staggered 
him, and as he tottered to fall, a second blow upon 
his coster brought him heavily to the ground. 

Bruneau laughed a cruel contemptuous laugh at 
his creature's discomforture, but he did not mean me 
to benefit by it. As Blaise rolled out beyond my 
reach and regained his feet, rubbing his sore head 
piteously, Bruneau called to him afresh. 

" He shall pay you for this. Only make sure of 
him first. We must do it between us. Take him on 
one side while I engage him on the other." 

Now I fell back before them, but striking sweeping 
blows to right and left which still held them at bay. 
I might have reached the door, and made off, but my 
foot caught in a clout, I stumbled, and fell with both 
on top of me. Between them they speedily pinioned 
me hand and foot, and left me to He like a log while 
they consulted further what pains should overtake 
me. 

I was not long left m doubt. They presently 
dragged me to a comer and shifted my bonds. I was 
now tied securely with my wrists to my ankles, so 
that my back formed a sharp curve, my head was 
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between my legs, the chin just resting on my knees. 
Then a stick or stave was thrust through Uke a 
skewer below my arm pits, a great piece of it pro- 
truding at either end. It formed an axle or turn spit 
and I could be rolled about, round and round, or 
pitched on one side. 

" Now he's properly trussed," chuckled the brutal 
coward Blaise. 

" And we'll baste him till we've roasted him 
brown," added my other merciless tormentor. 

There was not an inch, not an iota of space on my 
imhappy body that escaped their blows. I was 
turned over and over and got it everywhere, the 
cruellest beating I can remember, yet the stripes I 
afterwards received in my abject misery were many 
and merciless. Bnmeau used his clouded cane, and 
Blaise a dog whip, and they struck me with fiendish 
ingenuity on the tenderest spots, not only back, 
shoulders, arms, but on elbow joints and ankles and 
the back of my head. I set my teeth hard and 
suffered no cry to escape me. My anguish was acute 
and I soon lost consciousness, long, I believe before 
they desisted. 



CHAPTER VI 

When I came to myself, I was lying upon a thin 
layer of fetid straw, through which the stone floor of 
the cellar struck cold and intensified my pain. My 
eyes, too, had become accustomed to the gloomy 
light of this dark and noisome dungeon, and I was 
able to drag myself across the floor, closely surveying 
my place of durance. I had never yet been laid by 
the heels here underground, but my surroundings 
were not unknown to me, and after some search I 
found a grating that gave upon an area at the foot of 
the outer wall. After much prying and trying in 
the uncertain light I found one bar of the grating 
loose to my touch, and although I long despaired of 
moving it, I succeeded at last, after tearing my hands 
almost to pieces. 

With this instrument I soon loosened and de- 
tached a second, opening out sufficient space for my 
spare person to creep through into the area outside. 
The skies, starlit, were above me, so I was free of the 
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tower, but at its bottomest part, some seven feet 
below the ground level. How I climbed up I know 
not, for my hands were bruised and bleeding, and my 
strength almost spent by my ill-usage, but the sur- 
face of the wall, built of rough hewn irregular blocks, 
gave me some small grip and foothold, and my will 
was unwavering in its dogged desire to escape. 

Utterly exhausted I sank fainting upon the grass 
the moment I had won to the top. I must have lain 
there for a couple of hours at least, and might easily 
have been retaken in my dead, dreamless sleep. No 
one, happily, was moving, all was still and silent as 
the grave when the brisk air of early dawn — we were 
slowly advancing into spring time — woke me to 
renewed pain, but also to new vigour. 

This was no biding place for one who had but just 
broken prison. I scrambled quickly to my feet, 
aching but active, and noting that I stood at the 
homestead end of the Round House, divided only by 
a low wall from the cattle yard. I soon climbed over 
it and aUghted knee deep in the soft sodden straw 
beyond. I knew my way right well and fought on 
manfully ; now tripping over the dark forms of the 
sleeping steers, now losing foothold in the slush, till 
I reached and passed through the outer gates. The 
watch dogs were loose but they were my very good 
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friends; they yapped pleasantly and grovelled 
abjectly at my feet as I passed ; the hinds were not 
yet awake, nor would they wiUingly have stayed me. 

Whither next ? Anywhere away from Austen 
Court. I cared nothing where I went or what might 
befall me ; only one thought, one fixed resolve 
possessed me, to shake the dust from my feet and turn 
my back on my father's house which had never been 
home to me. The road lay straight ahead through 
the village street to Wycombe, the Thames, London, 
the end of the world. It was all before me, not a 
single tie, not a hope, not a promise to hold me back. 

I had not walked a mile, when overmastering 
weariness so clogged my feet, that I thought I must 
lie down there, and die in the roadway. I was within 
a few yards of the churchyard with the Rectory 
adjoining, and I crept through the lych gate into 
God's acre, and choosing a soft spot between two 
grassy mounds I lay me down to rest and sleep. 

When I awoke, after a moment as I thought, but 
three good hours later, the sim was already high in 
the heaven, I was roused by a stick sharply thrust 
into my ribs, and an angry voice cried : — 

" Now thou-malapert, up and hie thee away. Tis 
not seemly that every vagabond varlet should make 
this his bed chamber." 
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By this time I had risen to my feet and saw that 
'twas Parson Colthurst, and he knew me instantly. 

" Jem Austen," he cried, " and in such woeful 
plight. How comes it, boy ? " 

My story was soon told, and with my sad condition 
worked Ipowerfully upon the good old man's feel- 
ings. 

" It is a cr3dng shame that thou should'st be so 
misused. I will take thee back to thy father and 
plead with him for thee. But come first to my house, 
we will wash thee and see to thy hurts — No. Twere 
better thy father should see thee in thy present 
state." 

With that, full of virtuous rage, he shouldered his 
stick, and holding me by the collar, for I had made 
show to run away, being nowise eager to return to 
Austen Court, we marched down the street straight 
to the Lodge gates and so to the hall door. 

My father was at breakfast with Madame. He, in 
an easy chair by the window, for he was always 
ailing now, she in an elegant morning wrapper, but 
with hair still undressed, at her morning cup of 
chocolate, her head resting on one hand, the other 
toying with a spoon. She was out of temper, that 
was clear, and our appearance did not improve her. 

" Rogue," she cried to Hubert. " Dost dare ? 
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And you, Master Colthurst, 'tis to show but scant 
courtesy to intrude here upon our privacy." 

" I come, Madame, upon an errand of mercy. To 
plead for this poor child." 

Then she espied me hanging back behind the 
parson, and blazed out in fierce anger. 

" Art there, mauvais drSle ! See, good husband, 
here is your truant, you need not raise the hue and 
cry. This godly gentleman has served as thief- 
catcher. We are infinitely obliged to you. Master 
Parson, for re-capturing our runaway. He shall not 
escape so easily again. Hubert, call Master Bruneau. 
There is much still owing to our culprit here." 

" Nay, Madame," answered Mr Colthurst stoutly. 
" The boy is under my protection until his father 
speaks his mind. See Squire, I beseech you, save 
the boy, your son, your eldest son from further pain. 
He has been grossly misused ; scourged cruelly, cast 
into bondage and suffered sorely in winning free. 
Let that be enough." 

As yet my father had uttered no word. He sat 
with bent brows, with a stolid, almost vacant look 
upon his face. 

" Come, Squire. We are old college friends, you 
and I. I owe thee much and gladly own it. We 
have lived here side by side for some two score years. 
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I have stood by you ever, and if of late there has been 
a breach 'twas none of my making." He glanced 
boldly, and with plain meaning at Madame, the 
Frenchwoman, who had brought her papist Jacobite 
crew to ride rough-shod through the place. 

" Will you permit this canting rogue to insult your 
wife, Mr Austen ? " cried Madame fiercely. " I pray 
you, curb his insolence. Bid he be gone and leave the 
brat he champions to the fresh chastisement awaiting 
him." 

My father seemed stung by her gibes, and raised a 
hand in feeble protest, but spoke never a word. 

" Come, old friend, come, Squire. Grant me this 
for the lad's sake, for his mother's — for your own," 
pleaded Mr Colthurst, passing by Madame's abuse of 
him with a silent contempt, more gaUing than any 
reply. 

Madame raged. 

" I will not stay here, Mr Austen. He or I must 
leave the room. Choose between us ; his presence 
is an insult, an outrage." She waited, only a few 
seconds, then finding my father unmoved, rose to her 
feet and sailed out of the room. 

" The boy has ever been a grievous burthen to me, 
Colthurst," began my father at once when Madame 
was gone. " Wayward, headstrong, given to low 
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company and evil ways. I doubt me sometimes 
whether he is his mother's son. My dearest Agnes 
was ever gentle and sweet-natured " — perchance my 
father felt the contrast with the bitter-tongued 
shrew who was his second wife. " He is past mend- 
ng I greatly fear." 

" He is not the sort to be mended by such means 
as yon two-faced French knave essays, and thou art 
wrong, friend, to permit such ill-treatment. Never, 
Squire, I tell you roimdly, have you done your duty 
by this poor boy, your eldest bom. I warn you, as 
is my sacred duty, now when old age is creeping on 
you, and the time cannot be far distant when you 
must answer for your acts, I warn you, that you will 
be held to strict accoimt before the great and im- 
partial Judge for your default to this child." 

A faint flush of displeasure rose to my father's 
cheek, but died out quickly, and he put out both 
hands with a gesture of excuse. 

" You try me hard, Colthurst. I might quarrel 
with your tone and say something in my defence, but 
let me admit that I have been weak, too easily mis- 
led, too quickly prejudiced. Bear with me, and hear 
me promise amendment. Show me but the way." 

" Cannot you see it Squire ? Save the lad before 
it is too late. Educate him properly, prepare him for 
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his station, send him to^school and college, to West- 
minster, then to Magdalen, to places where his father's 
name is still remembered. Let him take his rank in 
society, buy him a pair of colours." 

" He shall not bear arms for Dutch William, that 
usurping interloper," hotly interrupted my father. 

" You must not miscall our King to me, Mr 
Austen. I am a loyal subject to the sovereign who 
saves us from the tyranny of Rome. But let that 
pass. If you will not give him to the service of his 
rightful King and country, let him take his place 
here, by your side, and learn to live the life of an 
honest country squire." 

" He shall go to school," said my father after a 
long pause, " that much I promise you, Colthurst. 
To Westminster first, where I learnt the humanities, 
and if he conducts himself properly, then in my steps 
again to Oxford. After that we will see. Better times 
perchance may then have come. He may yet have 
his pair of colours, but under a Stuart King, whom 
God, I pray, will speedily restore." 

" Nay, nay, this is rank treason. I must not 
listen," cried the parson with a laugh, overjoyed in 
his simple soul at the victory he had won. " He 
shall go to school then, and you will spare him now ? 
He has already suffered enough." 
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" The boy did wrong," replied my father sternly. 
" Tis not the first time by many himdreds, and 
he richly earned his reward. My father so dealt 
with me, and I bore it as an Austen should, not 
by turning my back and running like a coward from 
the rod." 

*' It was overdone. Let the wrongdoer be chas- 
tised, but in reason. See these weak, this broken, 
bleeding flesh. 'Twas inhuman work." 

*' I would have borne it from you, father, and 
more," and I went up dutifully to his chair and, 
kneeling before him, took his hand, and pressed it to 
my lips. 

" Sayest thou so seeing me old and feeble, and little 
fit to correct thee ? I was forced to hand thee over 
to Master Bruneau. But there shall be an end of it 
now." He did not disengage the hand which I still 
held, but placed the other on my head and said 
solemnly, " God bless thee my boy, and make me a 
better father." 

When I rose to my feet and turned away weeping 
glad tears at this unaccustomed display of tenderness, 
I saw that the door was open, and that Madame stood 
there watching the scene Mrith manifest discontent, 
and over her shoulder was the black face of Bruneau 
scowling with impotent rage, as I fondly thought. 
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thinking that with my father's new found protection 
he would be powerless to hurt me more. 

For the weeks inmiediately following he let me be. 
A marked change came over my fortunes indeed. I 
was no more harried and hunted and constantly 
maltreated ; I was lodged in a better chamber, and 
a man was set to wait upon me ; the village tailor 
fitted me out with a new suit, a coat of sober, sad 
coloured kearsay with silver plated buttons, a white 
calimanco waistcoat, small clothes of drab sagathay, 
and white worsted stockings, and I was now admitted 
to the family meals although I enjoyed them little. 
Madame was pleased to sniff and sneer at my ill- 
breeding, bidding me snort less when I drank, and 
remember I was not feeding at the manger, whereat 
my father would frown, sorry that he had ever com- 
passioned me, but Bruneau was eager now to take my 
part and said I should soon learn better at school. 



CHAPTER VII 



A GREAT domestic event now interposed and 
diverted all attention from me and my a£fairs. 
Madame Austen was brought to bed of a fine boy, 
and everything gave way to this new arrival, who 
was christened Louis Le Bienvenu, at his mother's 
express desire. { 

Soon afterwards, Bruneau disappeared for a 
season, and did not re-appear at Austen Court until 
Madame Austen was progressed far towards con- 
valescence. She was still condenmed to a sofa chair 
that could be wheeled about the garden, and she was 
brought one afternoon to a shady comer, not far from 
where I was idling an hour away unseen. 

The baby was in its cradle close by, watched by her 
jealously, when Master Bruneau came out to her 
across[[the lawn, and approaching, pulled up a light 
wicker chair to her side. I saw him before he seated 
himself, lean over and lift her fair white hand to his 
lips, and she looked up at him gratefully, humbly, 
with a quick flush of pleasure. Her beauty had 
suffered nothing^by her recent confinement. 

53 
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He was a personable man whose good looks were 
enhanced by fine clothes, and now m the new and 
prosperous phase of life in which he had entered he 
dressed foppishly, in the extreme of fashion. That 
day he wore a puce coloured coat of silk brocade, 
slashed with silver lace, black satin small clothes, and 
black silk stockings on his shapely legs. A magnifi- 
cent black full-bottomed wig, with flowing ringlets, 
set off the delicate features of his pale, handsome face. 

" You have been long absent. A whole week, 
when you said three days would suffice," she said in 
a vexed, fault-finding tone. 

" Ma fai, I was detained. Affairs of state. I had 
no choice. Those I sought were hard to meet," he 
answered negUgently, as he took out a small pocket 
glass and arranged a truant curl after the manner of 
the coxcombs of the period. 

** Pah I Why palter with the truth ? I know you, 
M. le Comte de Vasconcelles. 'Twas some of the 
facile beauties of the Court, not Shrewsbury, nor 
HaUfax, nor Harley " 

" Assez I " he cried with fierce emphasis. " Your 
jealousy is intolerable. I will not suffer it, nor will I 
yield my full independence. I shall go my own way, 
as I have often told you and tell you now again. One 
day you will drive me back to France." 
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" Methink there is reason enough to hold you 
here," she said with a reproachful sigh. 

" Reason I' faith. I recognise none. I am a man 
who will hug a silken thread and break the iron 
chain. I will be tied by nothing." 

" But self-interest, Etienne ? " 

*' Well, why not ? I have my price, like most men, 
but few are so honest as to admit it," he said with a 
cynical brutaUty that showed him as he was, despic- 
able and imprincipled. 

" You want more money ? " she asked quickly, 
fathoming the hint. " More ? Why last week before 
starting for London I gave you five himdred guineas." 

" It was spent — in the cause, most of it " 

" And the rest at the Groom Porters', gaming with 
the rakes and demireps of the town." 

" What then ? All the world plays there. I have 
to see those who can serve us, and it is safest to meet 
them on conmion groimd at the Groom Porters' 
tables. Faith, they turned the tables on me. I was 
' forced ' at ombre five times and ' basted ' ten 
times. I never held better cards than Spadille." 

" How much did you lose ? Of course you must 
have it " 

" A cool thousand will clear me, ma mie. What will 
the old man^say ? " 
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" What I please. He shall find it as he would much 
more if I asked him. But this must be the last time, 
Etiemie. I will not minister further to your ex- 
travagance ; there are other claims to be considered 
now." She looked towards the nurse with the babe 
inarms. 

*' That ? " sneered Bruneau with a mocking laugh. 
" He can never inherit, not while the other black- 
guard stops the way. The estates are strictly 
entailed." 

Of course I was the " other blackguard " and the 
talk grew personal, especially when the woman 
answered significantly. 

" He may not always do so," and something in her 
tone, cold-blooded, devilish, sent a sharp shudder 
through me. 

" Bah I Empty words. You wouldn't bring 
yourself to hurt him, you haven't the heart. The 
exiled King's namesake is safe enough — from you." 

What fire was in my ears. I had heard enough to 
fathom their black-hearted villainy, and my impulse 
was to burst in and upbraid them. I hesitated as I 
again heard Bruneau speaking, now with some 
anxiety. 

" Someone is there, in among the bushes. Forgive 
me for one moment," and with uplifted cane Bruneau 
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quested through the shrubbery till he dragged me 
forth. 

" You devil's cub, what took you there to spy 
upon your betters ? How much have you heard ? 
Speak, or I will cane you while I have the strength." 

He would have struck me, but I seized the stick 
and wrenched it from his hand. I was now well on 
in my teens, nearly seventeen, and a match for him 
single hand, strong, supple, undaimted. 

With one short movement I broke the cane across 
my knee and flung the pieces at him, then stooping 
quickly, I gathered up a handful of soft earth and 
sent it with unerring aim straight into his face. 

The clay stuck in among his black curls, and 
dropped down to stain his puce coloured coat, and 
fine steenkink of costly lace. 

" Tonnere de LHeu, I'll kill you for this," he cried, 
as he impotently chased me across the lawn. My 
heels were lighter than his, and from a safe distance 
I launched my last missile. 

'* Have a care to yourself. Master Bruneau. You 
will answer for this and the rest to your master, my 
father, who shall know all." 

That very evening I sought out my father in his 
own room, but was denied admittance. Madame 
Delmont, the housekeeper, stood on guard. She 
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established herself by the door, and put me of! with 
a plausible excuse that my father was ill and must 
not be disturbed. 

I returned next day, and the next, for I was 
obstinately determined to expose the conduct of the 
woman who bore his name, and the traitor to his 
hearth, whom he had fed and cherished under his 
roof. On the third morning I was peremptorily 
ordered to prepare for a journey to London. I was 
to be entered as a student at Westminster School 
and committed to the tender mercies of Doctor 
Busby. It was high time I should be given the 
learning that beseemed a gentleman, and the heir 
of Austen Court. My father had so decided, I had 
only to obey his behests. 

Yet again I tried hard to gain his private ear, but 
was continually foiled as before. I was told I could 
have no access to him. He was in pain and suffering, 
and must be spared all agitation and annoyance. 
He had expressly forbidden me to venture into his 
presence. 

I took leave to tell Madame Austen, whom I saw 
again in the garden, that I neither believed nor 
trusted her. 

" I am shut out from my father's presence because 
you are afraid to admit me," I told her straitly. 
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** You dared my disclosures, but you cannot always 
keep me silent. Sooner or later he shall hear how 
you have served him." 

" Wait, Mr James Godward Austen, till you can tell 
him how you have been yourself served. Mayhap it 
will be put out of your power to tell him anything," 
and with that she called her servants to put me 
away^ declaring that I wearied her. 

Next morning, soon after dawn, the horses were at 
the door and Bruneau and I started for London. We 
travelled by Beaconsfield and Uxbridge, thirty miles 
by road to Westminster, and were to find lodging in 
the family mansion in the Palace Yard. 

Despite our recent differences Bruneau spoke me 
fair. There was deep treachery in his heart, but he 
essayed to beguile the way with much talk of travel 
and things seen, using French, and complimenting me 
greatly on my freedom with that tongue, which he 
said would serve me well should I care to visit Paris 
now that peace was restored. 

The night had fallen when we passed between the 
Parliament Houses and the Abbey, under the shadow 
of which we alighted at the grim portals of Austen 
House. It looked very dark and gruesome, with 
never a light in its windows, and tenantless as 
it seemed, when the door bell clanged within, for 
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nearly half an hour went before anyone appeared 
to admit us. 

A dirty, slipshod beldame, smelling foully of 
Geneva, and garrulous in her talk, opened to us at 
length, lanthom in hand. She knew Bnmeau and 
addressed him by name. Then holding the light up 
to my face, " Is this the young master ? " she asked 
fawningly, as she curtsied low. 

*' Here is Master James, Mother Gap. Show him 
to his chamber and set food before him, he is wearied 
and hungered. I fear I cannot stay to supper. I am 
awaited elsewhere, and so soon as I have changed my 
dress." 

" Nay, Master Bnmeau," protested the old 
woman. " There came some one this evening asking 
for you, and promising to retilm anon. 'Twas urgent, 
he said, he was but just landed." 

" Not Blaise ? " Bruneau began eagerly, but 
stopped himself, fearing to say too much, and then 
bade me very peremptorily, all his late kindliness 
thrown abruptly aside, to go with the old woman, 
and get me to bed. 

I was led upstairs, my feet echoing on the wide, 
carpetless stones, the feeble flickering light showing 
many empty comers, and rendering dark vistas and 
corridors more obscure ; up and up, three and even 
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four stories to a room under the roof, an attic with 
sloping beams and a dormer window, barely fur- 
nished, no more than a pallet bed, a rough table, on 
which was a plentiful meal of fat bacon, coarse bread, 
and a flagon of thin ale. 

•' You'll do here, duckie dearie," whined the old 
hag. " Eat your fill and sleep your soundest. I'll 
come and call thee betimes so thou be not late for 
school. 

Then she left me, and I plainly heard the key 
turned in the lock when she had closed the door. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Why was I made prisoner ? Was it in fear that I 
should wander away sooner than submit myself to 
the discipline of school ? Was it not rather to keep 
me from sp3dng what they might be doing in my 
father's house ? My mind was busy with these 
questions while I ate with hearty appetite, and was 
still thinking it out when I prepared to lie me down 
and take much needed rest. Curiosity, I doubt not, 
helped suspicion, and I found myself longing, out of 
all reason perhaps, to know more. 

But here I was, caged behind the close shut door. 
I tried it with my shoulder, using all my strength, 
but 'twas too fast. What matter, I said, although 
but half satisfied, let me wait till morning and see 
what comes to pass. Only I was resolved not to 
undress more than by removing my spatter-dashes, 
and before I sought the bed, I lifted the lanthom left 
by the old woman and surveyed the garret chamber. 

So sp3dng, I came at length upon the casement 

that gave upon the roof, and found that the window 

had been left unguarded, the bolts indeed drawn, but 
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inside, perchance because it led to nowhere but upon 
the tiles. Within a moment or two I had thrown the 
casement open, dragged the table imder it, and with 
one light spring climbed through into the air. 

The roof sloped steeply, but I clung on like a cat, 
and so crept from window to window, trying all in 
turn, counting them particularly so that I might 
hereafter r^ain my own, till one unbolted gave to 
my hand, and I looked in. It was a landing window 
at the very top of the staircase, and when I cautiously 
let myself through I found that I was free of the 
house. 

I could hear my heart beating in the great stillness, 
yet was I not greatly dismayed as I slipped noise- 
lessly downstairs in my stockinged feet, guided by 
the balustrade, descending storey after storey till I 
was once more on the ground floor. It was no doubt 
a back staircase, narrow and winding, an advantage 
to me, for I was less likely to lose the clue when I 
wished to go up again. 

There had been landing windows all the way down, 
and the night was not dark ; the largest of them was 
upon the ground floor, forming a little bay, built out 
at an angle, and furnished with a circular window 
seat on which I sank to take a moment's rest. 

The window was barred, but just where my head 
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rested I felt the cold air blow in upon me from a 
broken pane. I looked through, and could make out 
nothing but what was just upon my own level. Here 
opposite was a window, close curtained, but with just 
a glimmer of light through one chink. Some room 
of! the haU, no doubt, library or other chamber, and 
still impelled by a fateful curiosity, I left my comer 
window seat and went forward, as I guessed, from 
back to front of the house towards the principal 
entrance doors. 

As I crept along, a stream of light fell across the 
hall, and I found it came from the wide open door of 
the chamber I had espied from the staircase. I 
peeped in, saw that the room was empty, stood 
irresolutely upon the threshhold, and then entered it 
precipitately, driven forward to conceal mjrself , any- 
where, by the sound of voices approaching me from 
behind. 

There were curtains I knew to the window, for I 
had seen them from the landing. I hurried to them 
and found safe harbourage, not a moment too soon, 
behind their heavy folds. I had barely slipped 
mjrself within when Bruneau entered, accompanied 
by two others. One had the aspect of a gentleman, 
but was simply, almost shabbily dressed all in black, 
the other was a sailor man in striped jersey and high 
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boots smelling of the sea, off which h6 had no doubt 
just come. 

Bruneau, and the man in black, seated themselves 
at once at a table on which was a case of strong waters 
and several glasses. 

" Here, Blaise," said Bruneau, in English, out of 
courtesy to his companion who, as I found, knew no 
French, filling a beaker, " the night is cold." 

" Aye, Monsieur, 'twas bitter enough beating 
across from Ostend and into the mouth of the Thames. 
There was a frigate lying off Sheemess, and we were 
driven to land in the Essex Marshes. We lay all 
night behind Canvey Island, and himg about all day 
till we made Purfleet, and a pair of oars brought us 
on. I'm well nigh dead." 

" Well, well," said the stranger, " it's all in the 
way of business. You're paid for what you do, more 
than your desert perchance. What bringest thou 
now ? My lord makes great complaint that your 
news is little worth, and unless you mend he'll deal 
no more." 

" Say not so, Master Greg." said Bruneau. " We 
get no more than we give, nor as much, you'l! admit 
to-night when you hear." 

'* Well, what is this great news ? " 

" The French Admiral at Dunkirk, M. le Chevalier 
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de Forbin, has sailed north to engage the Russian 
fleet." 

*' Then M. le Chevalier de Forbin is an idiot for his 
pains/' laughed Mr Greg contemptuously. " I have 
here a State paper, which I copied from one in Mr 
Harley's own handwriting, stating that the Russian 
fleet has withdrawn into the Baltic, and the Chevalier 
has gone on a wild goose chase when there is far 
better game afoot." 

" How so ? " asked Bruneau. 

"There is a great fleet of merchant ships col- 
lecting now in the Downs bound to the Indies, East 
and West, with rich cargoes and but small escort. 
Tis a valuable prize he misses." 

" Where then is the British fleet ? " 

" Where your French King may soon know to his 
cost. But I forbear to tell you, the bargain is too 
unequal, you do not play your part." 

" Come, come, Mr Greg. You cannot blame the 
King, or charge him with want of generosity. Think 
only of the sums that have reached you these months 
past. In return for news of the building of the Royal 
Anne, 4,000 crowns ; for news of the sailing of Sir 
George Rooke to the Mediterranean, 10,000 crowns ; 
item of the extension of the Portsmouth Dockyard, 
3,000 crowns; item of Treaty with Spain, 6,000 
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crowns. Shall I go on Master Greg, the total is not 
inconsiderable ? *' 

*' 'Twould be a royal gift if it came all my way. 
But I serve rapacious masters, and my gleanings are 
small when they have made their harvest, and they 
cry for ever for more money and more news. They 
run no risks, for it is I who would be crushed, they 
would speedily disown me and send me to Tyburn, 
while they, the ringleaders, would escape even im- 
peachment." 

" Have patience, my good friend. Your turn will 
come. Let but the King get back his own again — 
and it may not be long — ^he will remember the 
services of his most faithful friends, and those of the 
staunch Scotchman, William Greg, wiU hardly be 
forgotten. Now kindly give me the papers." 

Mr Greg, flattered by Bnmeau's honeyed tongue, 
rose from his chair and made a humble obeisance, 
and was on the point of handing them over when a 
sudden interruption came, and from me. 

Although I hated Bruneau with my whole heart 
and would wiUingly have done him any injury, I was 
too young to realize what this conversation meant. 
The talk about fleets and Kings and great rewards, 
was no more than Greek to me. I longed to be up- 
stairs in my narrow bed, and blamed myself bitterly 
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for my foolishness. I was weary beyond bearing. 
I found myself dozing of! again and again, and less 
able to resist the imperious desire for sleep, when I 
dropped suddenly to the ground, and rolled out 
beyond the cmlains into the room. 

I was hardly to be awakened by the rough shaking 
I got, and the fierce blows that Bruneau rained down 
upon my head. 

" Where do you spring from, imp of Satan, devil's 
spawn ? Answer. How long have you been hiding 
there ? How much have you heard ? Answer." 

Still stupified by sleep, I stood there dumb and 
dazed. Pain could not rouse me, nor fear, and yet 
both were acute just then. Bruneau beat me savagely, 
and threatened me with worse to come. 

" This fills the cup, galopin. I cannot suffer you 
to hve. There were reasons enough before, but now 
'tis you or us, I wiU crush you like any poisonous 
vermin underfoot." 

" Nay," said Mr Greg nervously, " do not stain 
your hands. Let him be till he explains. Who is he ? 
He may be harmless." 

■ ' Vile toad, not he. We must put it past him to 
do us mischief. This shall end here and now. Blaise, 
a seaman is never without a iag end of rope in his 
pouch. Bring it out. Knot a running noose round 
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his cursed neck and draw it tight. 'Tis the cleanest 
way. There shall be an end of this here and now." 

An end indeed, but not the end he thought, and 
threatened. At this point, full of such terrible 
menace to me, the old crone rushed in crying : — 

" Away ! Away ! Danger ! Run for it ! Robin 
redbreasts and soldiers to back 'em. Runners from 
the Crown Office and the Guards from the Tilt, at 
both issues front and back. Away to the secret 
passage below or you are all lost men. Hear them ! 
The bolts and chains are up, but they will surely 
break in." 

Almost at the first word Bruneau was oif at top 
speed. Greg with him, and Blaise, slower moving, at 
the best speed he could show, but lagging still behind. 

Mother Gap saw them well started, and leaving me 
irresolute and bewildered in the centre of the room, 
went out to the hall to undo the fastenings, seeking 
to curry favour thus with the authorities. They 
came in with a rush ; police officers, the famous 
* runners', the first I had seen in their scarlet waist- 
coats, soldiers, grenadiers with cruel faces under high 
peaked caps, and murderous weapons, the officer 
behind calling orders to them, and bidding all to 
stand in the King's name under pain of being 
stabbed or shot. 
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" Have they slipped us ? After them ! Spread 
through the house, search every comer, get lights, 
use the bayonet's point. Make torches, we must find 
them. They cannot have gone far. Hal What 
have you there. Sergeant ? One of the birds ? " 

" A mighty small one, your honour," replied a tall 
fellow, with a halberd still longer, who had caught and 
held me tight at his first entry into the room, and now 
dragged me forward. I was in front of his captain, 
a smartly dressed, foppish young gentleman, wearing 
an enormous wig, a fine lace cravat and many 
sparkling rings. 

He carried also a cane tied with a ribbon bow, and 
used it to poke me in the ribs emphasizing the many 
questions he put. 

" 'Ods blood, what dost here ? Who art thou ? 
Thy name ? " 

*' James Godward Austen. This is my father's 
house." 

" Strike me I 'Twill not be thy disloyal father's 
much longer, saucy varlet, if he makes it a Jacobite 
den, and your own name is suspicious enough, young 
traitor." 

" I am no traitor, but a loyal servant of King 
William. There are too many rogues and villains on 
the Jacobite side," I answered heartily. 
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''Well spoken, my little gamecock/* cried the 
Captain. " Tis a pity thou, and not thy foolish 
father, art not head of thy house." 

" Fine words, forsooth," put in another, some one 
in authority from his tone, although he was but 
plainly, uncouth in attire, a magistrate as I found. 
" How know we that thy loyalty is deeper than thy 
cunning tongue ? Give us proof. Who were here 
just now, when we broke in ? The truth now, or it 
will go hard with thee." 

*' I seek to shield none of them. There were only 
three " 

"With you as fourth?" 

•' Not with their knowledge, till they dragged me 
from behind the curtain, and threatened me with 
spying." 

" How much did you hear ? Who were they I 
say ? Art seeking to put us off ? " 

" There was one Bruneau, a Frenchman, and with 
him a sailor man fresh from Ostend, and a gentleman 
called Greg " 

" Aha I Oho ! Have we run him to ground 
then at last. This is more than mere suspicions. 
But of what did they talk, what passed between 
them ? " 

I told them vaguely of the interchange of news. 
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and the sums of money, so far as I had imderstood it 
all and heard it till sleep overtook me. 

" This is a rare find, Captain OUfaunt," said the 
magistrate. " 'Twas fortimate we nosed the scent 
of this French sailor, and traced him here. We shall 
draw in a fuU net." 

'' Womid me, if Mr Secretary Harley will thank 
your worship. This Greg, as I have heard, is his 
confidential clerk in all his secrets which he sells to 
the French King." 

" Not quite on his own accoimt, or altogether for 
his own advantage, I would wager. But that must 
be decided at the Old Bailey when this Greg stands 
his trial. We shall catch him, never fear. He will 
not go far. We may lay hands upon him here." 

" It is not Ukely," I interpose^. " There is a secret 
passage below. I heard them speak of it, and they 
made for it when you were knocking." 

" Go down. Sergeant, try if you can find it," the 
officer ordered promptly, then turning graciously to 
me, said, " Why, 'tis well and bravely done, young 
sir, and it shall be remembered in thy favour." 

" Do not promise too much. Captain," said the 
Justice sourly. " He may be playing his own game. 
But to-morrow we will have him before the Privy 
Council, and my lords shall judge by his demeanour. 
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and what he tells them, whether he shall have praise 
or blame." 

While I was speaking, I caught the old woman's eye 
upon me with no kindly glance. She, too, was held a 
prisoner between two soldiers, and heard all that 
passed. Twas clear now she counted me a traitor, and 
would have injured me if she could. 

The search through the house had proved quite 
fruitless, and no hidden doors or secret ways had 
been discovered downstairs. 

" If you will leave me a handful of your men to 
keep guard. Sir," said the Justice to Captain 
OUfaunt, " you may draw off the rest. I will remain 
here with some of my people, and when daylight 
comes will make a thorough perquisition of the house. 
Place sentries, Captain, but warily, so they shall not 
be observed. You boy, may retire to rest, and the 
old woman also. But see they be safely kept against 
to-morrow's Council." 



CHAPTER IX 

They did not take me back to my garret, that 
much I remember, but Uttle more. It must have 
been ahready past midnight, and the latest emotions, 
added to the day's fatigue, left me like a helpless 
wreck to lie anywhere that offered, and I fell without 
sense or motion into the centre of a great bed, close 
curtained, and soft as down. 

A rough, but not unkindly voice roused me when 
the sun was shining, and I woke rested and refreshed, 
but still willing to he there many hours more. 

It was a soldier of the guard in undress appointed 
to wait upon me, and he had already ransacked my 
mails, drawing forth my newest clothes, that sober 
suit fashioned for me by the homely snip of Orchard 
Austen. The man helped to dress me, gave some 
attention to my hair, for every soldier was something 
of a barber, tied it with a new ribbon, gave me my 
new shoes with silver buckles all brushed and burn- 
ished, and then swore roundly that I was fit to show 
on any parade. 
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" Thou art bound for the Cock Pit, and a sorry name 
it is for a palace and the lodging of my lords and the 
Privy Council. See thou hold thyself straight before 
them and do credit to thy valet, Simon Shawcross, 
of the 1st Grenadiers. Be not abashed before those 
mighty lords, 'tis half the battle to be smartly 
clothed/' 

" Tell me," I asked with a beating heart, " who 
are they, these lords, and what do they want with 
me ? " 

" As to who they are, I cannot rightly tell thee. 
The King's Ministers I wot, with power to throw thee 
in the chink, and sell thee to the plantations if thou 
answer not their questions as it pleases them. But 
it is time to march. Thou shalt eat a crust and drain 
a flagon at our mess, then put thy right foot forward 
with thy luck in thy hands." 

I did not know, nor would I have greatly cared to 
know that the old Palace of Whitehall had been 
greatly injured by fire a few years back, and that now 
the King's Privy Council was lodged in the Cock Pit, 
which was no Cock Pit, and had not been since dukes 
and great ones had made it their lodging under 
Charles. 

It was but a stone's throw from our house in 
Palace Yard, not far from Holbein's Gate, and the 
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chief entrance was marked by a mounted sentry of 
the Oxford Blues, while many chairs were in attend- 
ance and a gilt coach or two, and many persons 
passed in and out. Gentlemen in gorgeous clothes 
and their lackeys, some of them still finer, with King's 
Messengers in Royal livery, and the soldiers of the 
guard sat idly on benches by the door. 

Way was made for us when we arrived, a rather 
pitiful procession ; the old woman and myself, 
closely guarded by the catchpoles and runners, 
while Mr Justice Warrender brought up the rear. 
They suffered us to ascend the great stairs, and many 
eyes were bent upon us with curious interest, for the 
story had already got about of the arrest of a person 
in some great public office, one of Mr Harley's under- 
lings, and of a strong beUef that it would go hard with 
the great secretary himself. 

We waited in the crowded ante-chamber, still in 
custody, and a little withdrawn. No one was suffered 
to have speech with us, or indeed to approach us, no 
doubt lest they should tamper with us. 

At last an usher, or some sort of superior footman 
appeared and whispered a few words into Sir John 
Warrender's ear, who turned to me with a brief, 
•' Come/'seized my arm, and we followed the usher by a 
long gallery very quiet and private, to a door on which 
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our conductor knocked discreetly. Some one came out, 
of higher rank than the usher, as I judged by his 
appearance and his masterful tone, and closing the 
door behind him, stood guarding it while he asked : — 

" Is this the boy ? " 

" This is he, my lord," replied Sir John, very 
deferentially. 

" I will take charge of him then ; you may return. 
Sir John, to the ante-chamber, but remain in waiting. 
The Council may have further commands. Come, 
young sir," and we passed together into the inner 
room. 

It was a spacious apartment, gay with gilding, 
hung with rich brocades. In the very centre stood 
a massive table strewn with papers, at one end of it 
a high gilt chair, while others, a dozen or more were 
ranged along each side as for guests at a banquet 
which had not yet begim. Only two seats were 
occupied at the farther end, by gentlemen whose 
faces I could not see, for they were in close conference 
and their bent heads were shrouded by enormous 
wigs. 

I was led along the table on the far side, and brought 
to a halt just opposite the two talkers. They paid 
no attention to me, nor lowered their voices, even so I 
heard all they said. 
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** This is serious news from Spain, your grace/* 
said one, a smart, foppish, quite young gentleman. 
" I suppose it is to be relied upon ? " 

" We have it direct from Madrid, Lord Alber- 
marle, brought over by a sure hand. It is semi- 
official, and vouched for by one who has seen the mad 
King Charles' last will and testament." 

The last speaker, addressed as " his graqe," was 
no other than the great Duke of Marlborough, once 
more restored to William's favour, an imposing 
personage with fine features, and the look of an eagle 
in his steady eye. He was of fair complexion and 
wore a full light wig ; his gold laced coat was of 
crimson velvet, and his jabot and ruffles of magnifi- 
cent lace. 

" The Spanish crown passes then entirely to this 
puling popinjay, the Bourbon prince, Duke of Anjou ? 
The inheritance of Charles V is to be a French 
appanage, governed and controlled by Louis ? Our 
King will never suffer that." 

'' Indeed, no. We shall have war without doubt, 
long and bloody war," said the famous soldier, his 
eyes glistening at the prospect of following his trade, 
foreseeing, perchance, the greater glory that was in 
store for him. " This gives increased importance to 
the captures made last night. His Majesty will 
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hardly forgive the treachery of his own servants who 
sell his secrets to France." 

" Yes, truly. Judgment must not be delayed. 
There is surely ample proof." 

" In faith the fellow's papers will alone convict 
him/' said a new arrival, a dark-faced, handsome 
young man, with a weak loose mouth and rather 
lowering eyes. " It is but waste of time to seek for 
more." 

" In a hurry, son Godolphin ? " laughed the Duke 
of Marlborough. " What is it, then ? A main of 
cocks, or a trip to Newmarket Heath ? You cannot 
enter the Groom Porters till the afternoon." 

" Nay, my Lord Duke, I will not defend my pleas- 
ures, but I have never put them before my duty. I 
am wholly at the service of the Council if this matter 
is to be probed to the very bottom." 

" That must be done. There must be no mis- 
carriage of justice. We must have a clear case 
against this Greg at the Old Bailey. Something 
more than the finding of these papers. His personal 
connection must be shown to bring home the crime 
of high treason to him." 

" There is this lad to prove it. He saw the man 
Greg with the French agent and heard something of 
what passed between them." 
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" Ah I But will he ? Everythuig turns on that. 
But hush 1 Here comes my Lord President of the 
Council." 

Loud voices were heard at the doorway crying, 
" Way for my Lord Duke ! " His Grace of Leeds, 
the most honourable Lord President of His Majesty's 
Privy Council, and a stout, red-faced, plethoric 
looking old man advanced with much pomp and 
consequence into the room. 

This, as I learnt afterwards, was the Duke of Leedsi 
and he was followed close by a number of great 
gentlemen, among whom I at once recognized a 
friendly face, that of my Lord Peterborough, but he 
did not seem to know me. 



CHAPTER X 

When the interchange of greetings was ended and 
all were seated at the Council board, my name, 
James Godward Austen, was called aloud by an 
usher, and I was bidden to take my stand at the 
table. All eyes were bent on me, and especially those 
of Lord Peterborough, who speedily nodded to me 
with a pleasant encouraging glance that was like 
wine to my heart. 

He also had been out of favour of late as I gathered 
from the talk at the table, and he had made no public 
appearance either in the House of Lords or at the 
meetings of the Privy Council, to which, indeed, he 
had seldom been summoned. He had come to-day 
for the sole purpose of befriending me, for he had 
heard of the arrests in Palace Yard, and remembered 
me as my father's son. 

Throughout my examination he smiled, and looked 
kindly at me, trying to shield and save me from the 
high-handed treatment of the Lord President. 

" Swear him, usher," said the Duke of Leeds, and 
then he addressed me peremptorily. 

8l F 
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" Now answer me truthfully, or beware. I see you 
are described here," he said, fingering the papers 
before him, " as James Austen. It is an ominous 
name, and may bring you into serious trouble. How 
came you by it ? " 

" From my godfathers and godmothers, I presume 
I had not the choosing of it," I answered, showing 
but small respect for his lofty station. 

" How ! sirrah ! " cried the duke. " Be not too 
malapert. Consider how you stand in the presence of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of His Majesty's 
Privy Council who will make short work of such 
impudent varlets as thou. Your father named you, 
thou would have me believe ? Who, and what does 
he pretend to be ? " 

" He is a gentleman, James Godward Austen of 
Buckinghamshire, Esquire, and of Palace Yard, 
Westminster." 

" A gentleman so called, but hardly of good repute. 
He was long, and mayhap still is, an avowed ad- 
herent of the exile James, and may find himself any 
day in the Tower. And you claim to be his son ? " 

" His eldest son and heir." 

" You may go short of your inheritance, young 
fellow, if you are of the same political colour." 

" Not so, your grace, I am for King William heart 
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and soul, if for no better reason than in opposition 
to the traitors who harbour in my father's house." 

"And they are?" 

" The woman, Madame Austen, who usurps my 
mother's place, and that same Master Bruneau, with 
whom I came to London last night." 

" Let us hear what occurred in Palace Yard after 
your arrival. Give a full, true and particular account 
of all you did and saw, all you heard." 

The story was not long, and I told it seemingly to 
the satisfaction of the Council who, following Lord 
Peterborough's lead, smiled approval. 

" Yes," the Duke of Leeds admitted grudgingly, 
" it tallies. You have varied in nowise from your 
statement to the Justice. Is it that you have learnt 
your lesson well ? Be careful. Remember you are 
on your oath." 

" It is no lesson, it is plain fact." 

" And you would know this Greg again, you would 
swear to the words he used ? " 

" Both, your grace. I saw Greg, as he was called, 
for the first time, but I could not forget him, nor the 
Frenchman, Bruneau." 

" What think you, my lords ? " The duke looked 
round the Council board seeking the views of his 
colleagues, and seemingly satisfied he went on: 
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** We need nothing more than the certainty of laying 
hands on this witness when Greg is arraigned. By 
that time let us hope that the other, Bruneau, will 
be also in custody ; the pursuit is hot at his heels. 
How shall we secure the lad ? " 

" It were best to commit him to Newgate, your 
grace," someone suggested. 

" No, no, surely not that," interposed Lord Peter- 
borough eagerly, and looking at me still with infinite 
kindness. " It cannot be necessary, it is surely not 
right to send an innocent lad into that foul den of 
wickedness. I pray you, my lord duke, to spare him 
acquaintance with the common gaol." 

" It is the only prudent course. We cannot afford 
to lose him when his evidence is so material." 

" But your grace, consider ; he is not even an 
accused person. He is of gentle birth moreover, and 
should not be driven to consort with cut-throats and 
highwaymen and common criminals. He will be 
ruined by it, soul and body. It would be a mon- 
strous sin. You must not, Duke, must not, shall 
not." 

Lord Peterborough, in his interest on my behalf, 
ventured to raise his voice higher and higher, and 
offended the Lord President grievously. 

" Methinks, my Lord Peterborough, you show but 
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scant respect to this chair and its unworthy, but still 
responsible occupant. I cannot suffer any Privy 
Councillor to address me in such masterful terms, or 
to attempt to teach me duty. It is my perogative to 
act as I think best in such a small matter as this, 
but I am willing to ask the Council to decide between 
us. I am of opinion that the witness should be 
committed to the keeper of Newgate who will answer 
to us for his production when required. Who is with 
me?" 

The votes were taken, and a majority cast against 
me, (the Duke of Marlborough was on my side) but 
Lord Peterborough would not yield his point. 

" I give you fair notice, my lord duke, that I defy 
this Council to keep him a prisoner, and shall forth- 
with sue out a bill of Habeas Corpus in the King's 
Bench." 

At least I was not quite friendless, and as I was 
being removed from the Council Room, Lord Peter- 
borough rose from his seat and came round to shake 
me by the hand, and bid me be of good cheer. 

*' I have not forgotten you. Master Austen. Indeed 
I came here on purpose to befriend you. BeUeve me, 
you shall speedUy be released from limbo." 



CHAPTER XI 

Despite the cheering promises of my Lord Peter- 
borough, I felt very wretched and forlorn when the 
catchpoles landed me at the forbidding portals of 
the grim gaol of London city. Newgate was then, and 
long afterwards remained a horrid abode of misery, 
densely crowded with the scourings of society. It 
was on the high road to the gallows, and only a step 
intervened between the condemned hold to the 
scaffold. It was a den of iniquity, a foul, loathsome 
prison-house in which the worst elements gathered 
thick, in a fetid, festering mass of corruption. Every 
type of crime was represented within its narrow walls, 
every form of vice was openly practised and flour- 
ished rankly in the pestilential atmosphere. 

Desperadoes of all kinds filled the place. Mis- 
creants taken in the act, highwaymen who terrorized 
and took toll from peaceable travellers on every 
road ; footpads who infested the streets, in which no 
woman might appear after dark for fear of outrage ; 

house breakers who invaded every home, and forced 
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every barrier. The towns, great and small, were 
constantly at the mercy of wrong doers, the 
whole comitryside a prey to lawlessness and disorder. 
Coiners were ever at work and did a fine trade, forgers 
were always busy, fraudulent embezzlers of public 
and private funds. These were the chief denizens of 
Newgate. 

My heart sank within me when I was handed over 
by the tipstaff to the turnkey at the gate, a corpulent 
creature with an evil and debased face, and a hare 
lip, through which his voice grated hoarse and 
raucous. 

" In with you, scum of the earth, and look to your 
fine feathers. A decent coat is an offence to our 
people, and they'll tear it off your back and grab it 
unless you're ready with your ' garnish.' Pay or 
strip, that's the common rule in this castle." 

He unlocked a ponderous inner iron-studded gate 
and thrust me through into the main prison, a dark, 
cavernous receptacle, made poisonous by the seething 
ruck of humanity, and the entire absence of fresh air. 
The inmates were of both sexes and all ages, women, 
young and old, men and striplings, children of tender 
years and mere infants in arms, all unwashed, in rags 
and inconceivably dirty. The noise was hideous and 
incessant, passionate voices raised high in furious 
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quarrels, yells of agonised pain, wailing, cries of 
suffering and maniacal screams. 

I was instantly surrounded as I stood aghast and 
dumbfounded in the centre of the room. Half a dozen 
ruffians rushed at me with menacing looks, and in the 
fiercest tones cried, repeatedly, 

" Garnish I Garnish 1 Pay your footing ; down 
with the shekkels." 

I had Uttle money, they had always kept me short 
of cash at Austen Court, and the funds for our journey 
had been held by Bruneau. 

" Pay or strip I " was the cry now raised, and 
violent hands were laid upon me. 

I was quite helpless in their brutal hands, and 
although I fought and struggled hard, my neat 
kearsay coat was dragged of! my back, and I should 
soon have lost my shirt and small clothes, and been 
stripped to the skin. But justnow a posse of turn- 
keys appeared upon the scene and came to my rescue 
with their staves. Behind them was a man in author- 
ity, the keeper himself, or Governor of the gaol, who 
with bent back and profound obeisance ushered in a 
splendid personage, my noble friend and protector. 
Lord Peterborough. The great earl still wore the 
same court suit in which he had appeared at the 
Privy Council, and he kept a fine laced kerchief to 
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his nostrils. It was strongly impregnated with 
aromatic vinegar as a preventive against the virulent 
gaol distemper. 

" What outrage is this upon a gentlemaifs son 1 " 
he cried, in a terrible taking. " He should have been 
lodged on the state side, not here in the common 
gaol, Master Ackerman. See to it." 

" I had no notion of this. It shall be mended 
forthwith. Rascals, stay your hands, restore his 
garments," cried the keeper, Ufting his cane. 

" Garnish I Garnish I " still cried the ruffians in 
chorus, and unabashed. Whereupon his lordship took 
out his purse, a somewhat lean purse too, and paid 
the amount demanded, adding enough to provide a 
gallon or two of small ale, and returning it to his 
pocket from which it was promptly stolen by one of 
the light fingered folk around. 

I straitly charged the thief, who was a dark-eyed, 
swarthy complexioned rogue wearing a crimson 
handkerchief bound round his head, and brass 
ear-rings in his ears, and when he protested loudly, 
I spoke a few words in the Rommany tongue. He 
started at the sound of Rommany, and with much 
grumbling gave up the spoil which I restored to its 
rightful owner. 

" He who steals my purse, steals trash," laughed 
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Lord Peterborough, quoting a great poet as I after- 
wards learned, also that he was a book lover, con- 
sorting much with the wits and writen at Wills' 
Coffee House, who were welcomed cordially at his 
mansion on Parsons' Green, where later I constantly 
met them. *' My kinsman could not deprive me of my 
title, but he bequeathed half his estates to my cousin, 
the demirep Duchess of Norfolk," added Lord Peter- 
borough, but I did not understand his meaning then. 
In after years I knew that my patron was ill provided 
with money, yet Uberal in his gifts, and lavish in his 
expenditure. 

Now I was to benefit by his kindness, for I was at 
once removed to a lodging in the keeper's own 
private residence, to live at my lord's charges on the 
State side. 

" It will not be for long," my lord assured me as 
he left me. " I have set the law in motion, and you 
must get your Habeas within a week or two. They 
cannot detain you even as a witness, for there is 
nothing against you." 

I found myself in a narrow room, with vaulted 
roof and barred windows, fully occupied by a dozen 
or more gentlemen of decayed fortunes, ruffling it in 
coats once smart, now stained and soiled, with tarn- 
ished gold lace, and ragged stockings. They were 
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of all sorts and conditions, one or two rake- 
helly bullies, an ex-captain who had been broken for 
cheating at lansquenet, and had taken to the road, 
two were conspirators concerned with Fenwick in the 
Assassination Plot, but had saved their heads although 
still held in durance. 

In one of the company I was strangely interested. 
A tall, fine looking man, a military officer. Major 
Oneby, who had killed his adversary in a tavern 
broil, had been tried for his life, and was still awaiting 
sentence. The judges could not agree, he told me, 
whether to hang him or send him to the plantations. 
They differed as to whether he had been guilty of 
murder or manslaughter, and for a year or more 
already his fate had hung in the balance. 

The major had been wild and dissolute, a reckless 
gambler, and had won large sums, much of which he 
still controlled, and he was very free with his money, 
standing treat continually to his fellows who spent 
their time in drinking deep. He never caroused, nor 
did I ; I had learnt to be temperate when with the 
gipsies in Spain, and he was of a grave, sober habit, 
ever oppressed with the dread of the impending rope. 

This brought us much together. He was never 
tired of listening to my Spanish adventures, and he 
told me his sad story, and warned me in feeling terms 
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against the vices of drink and play, and the evil of 
yielding to any passionate outburst of temper. 

'• They have kept me here for a year or more, and 
I have but too much fear I shall end on Tyburn tree. 
But he drew upon me first, and I ought to have 
merely disarmed him, but my blood rose and then I 
pinked him. For my sins I was too good a swords- 
man," he sighed, then suddenly changed his tone. 

*' Are you skilled in fence. Master Austen ? " he 
asked gaily. " No ? What, never handled a foil ? 
You must mend that and quickly. See, I will teach 
you what I can. Who knows ? Some day you may be 
grateful for what you learnt in this castle of misery." 

A pair of foils with the buttons on were easily 
borrowed from the chief turnkey, and under his able 
tuition I made rapid progress. The major had 
studied in the Italian school, his parade was showy 
and florid, but strong, he knew every move, every 
feint and stratagem, every twist and turn of the 
foil. My early life had developed my strength, I had 
a powerful muscular frame with supple limbs, 
a quick eye, and a wrist of iron. Thus well equipped 
physically, I soon acquired the mastery of my weapon, 
and became an expert swordsman, equal to the best, 
and my skill stood me often in the best stead in later 
life. 
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My fencing lessons served to while away many 
tedious hours, for my detention in Newgate was 
horribly prolonged. Bruneau had escaped to France, 
and my value as a witness was so much enhanced 
that every obstacle was offered to the writ of Habeas, 
and I was still kept a prisoner until the trial of 
William Greg. 

The whole scene at the Old Bailey is indelibly 
engraved on my memory. I shall never forget the 
face of my poor victim as he stood white and haggard 
in the dock, hanging on my lips and my words which 
really sent him to the scaffold. I shall see to my 
dying day the ermine and crimson robes of the 
judges, the Royal arms emblazoned above them, 
the bouquets of fresh flowers on the bench in front, 
the jury, smug, solenm citizens, the gaily dressed 
dames who thronged the Court, watching eagerly the 
keen anguish of the doomed man, and his face, the 
centre and pivot of all, has haunted me ever since. 

When at length the verdict was given, and the 
chief judge putting on the black cap passed sentence 
of death, I shrank away with a sickly feeling that my 
guilt was as great as his, that he might be traitor to 
his King, but that mine was the greater guilt, for 
'twas I who had taken his life. 

I was overwhelmed with grief and compunction. 
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Yet the abject misery I endured was to be intensified 
as I passed out through the crowd, suffered at last 
to go free. 

At one point where I paused for a moment a fierce 
voice rang in my ears. 

"Thou I James Austen art his murderer. Viper! 
Look to yourself. Retribution will not tarry, thou 
shalt pay for it." 

It was the voice of Stephen Bnmeau, and I turned 
instantly, calling his name aloud, inciting the nearest 
guards to arrest him. But when they ran up to lay 
hands upon him he had slipped away. 

Then a lacquey in Lord Peterborough's livery 
accosted me with a low bow, and informed me that 
my lord awaited me in his carriage at the foot of 
Ludgate Hill. 

My lord welcomed me very cordially and invited 
me to take my seat beside him in his gilt coach. 
" Jump in Mr Austen and I will drive you home." 
" Home ? " I asked wonderingly. 
, " Yes, to your father's house in Palace Yard, where 
he desires you to reside until you are provided with 
a pair of colours in some regiment of horse or foot. 
If the former I shall be pleased to take you under my 
command. How say you ? You seem amazed. Is 
not soldiering to your taste ? " 
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" I am amazed that my father should consent to 
my entering the service of our Dutch King. As for 
the profession of arms, it is my dearest wish to adopt 
it, under your lordship's leadership." 

" I have seen him and talked with him, for I paid 
a visit on purpose to Austen Court. For a long space 
he stoutly refused, but Madame Austen over- 
persuaded him. I think she would Uke to see you 
disposed of by an enemy's shot. Methinks she does 
not love you greatly, for you stand in the way of 
her own infant." 

"She is an evil creature, who would stick at nothing 
to get rid of me," I cried bitterly. 

" Evil, it may be, but comely, with an engaging 
presence and most bewitching eyes. A man might 
do worse than seek her favour, and I frankly told her 
I was her most attached servant to command." 

" Time lost, my lord. You are forestalled, I take 
it, by a capering Frenchman, that same Bruneau who 
was concerned with Greg." 

" Madame Austen is worth winning, and I would 
fain carry her off from any French rival. I am sorely 
tempted by her languishing eyes and encouraging 
smile. We shall see. 'Twould be churlish to turn my 
back upon her, and she has but a dull lonely life in 
that remote comer of the country, when she is fit to 
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foot it with the best, and be queen of the revels at 
Vauxhall. It may not be long before she is attracted 
hitherward. I tried hard to persuade her to pay a 
visit to town." 

My lord had a large heart, and room in it for many 
loves at one and the same time. He honoured his 
lawful vdfe, the demure and stately Countess of 
Peterborough, with solid and respectful attachment, 
the survival of many years of peaceful married life, 
and she scarcely resented his many peccadilloes, 
turning a deaf ear to the scandalous gossip of the 
fashionable world, of which I presently heard 
enough. 

One he told me as we now drove along Fleet Street, 
past Nando's coffee house, which recalled to his 
memory one of the wild freaks and eccentricities, in 
which he indulged when consumed by an ardent 
passion for some new inamorata. I vdll give the 
story in his own words. 

" You must know, my young friend, that not long 
ago I was much smitten with a charming creature 
who was bar-keeper at the Cocoa Tree chocolate 
house in St James' Street. I took her once for an 
outing to that very place," pointing to Nando's, 
" where we were regaled by a bowl of punch, of which 
the keeper was a famous compounder. At the same 
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time we were treated to the sweet singing of a fine 
piping canary bird, the treasured pet of his better 
half. 

" Nothing would please my mistress Tryphoena, 
but to possess the canary. To satisfy her I proposed 
to buy it, but Mistress Nando who owned it, refused 
to part with it at any price. Tryphcena swore she 
would send me packing unless I got her the bird. 
But no offer of mine would induce its owner to part 
with it. When I was in despair at the seeming 
certain prospect of losing my ladylove a happy 
thought came to me. 

" I prociured a second bird, the exact counterpart 
of the one Tryphcena had coveted, absolutely similar 
in colour and size, but unhappily unable to sing a 
single note. I carried my canary to the Coffee house 
in a small cage concealed in my skirts, meaning to 
exchange the birds on the first opportunity. It was 
no easy matter, for the wily old lady, Madame Dando, 
kept constant guard over it in the bar. For just one 
moment, however, she turned her back, and I promptly 
substituted the silent canary for the songster in the 
cage, who soon found its way to Tryphcena. 

" It might have gone hard with me, and the theft 
would certainly have been discovered, had I not 
persuaded the old woman that her bird would sing no 
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more until the return of the exUed Kmg over the 
water. 

"Tryphcena's gratitude was shortlived, for she 
presently jilted me and took up with a blackamoor 
who played the cymbals in the Coldstreamers* 
Band." 

When we reached the house in Palace Yard, I 
found the soldiers still in possession, living at free 
quarters. After the manner of old campaigners they 
had speedily made themselves at home. They had 
ransacked the place for food and drink, and had 
obliged Mother Gap to bring in all necessary supplies. 
A great iron cooking pot slung from a tripod, was 
fixed under the richly carved marble fireplace of the 
chief banqueting room, which was now converted 
into a corps de garde. A number of men hung round 
the long dining table disputing over dice and cards ; 
some lay upon feather beds, dragged down from the 
upper floors, others smoked idly on chairs, and drank 
deep drinks from tall jacks of two-penny ale brought 
in from the nearest tavern. 

I had no fault indeed to find vdth these rough, but 
honest grenadiers during the few days following, 
when I was constantly in their company, sharing 
their rations and listening to their stirring tales of 
service abroad. Fired by their ta^^, I longed for the 
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time when I was to enter the axmy, and vowed that 
if I did not get the pair of colours promised me, 
I would take the King's shilling and follow the 
drum. The spirit of adventure aroused in me was 
soon to have far fuller scope than I could have 
believed. 

A week passed thus, spent mostly in doors while 
the tailor was preparing my fine clothes commanded 
by my generous patron, on the strength of the 
assurance from my father that he would provide for 
me properly as his son. I rambled through the great 
house which was some day to be mine, but of which 
I knew nothing. I explored it floor after floor ; the 
withdrawing rooms, dusty and going to ruin, the 
sleeping chambers all tainted with the same mouldy, 
musty air, that comes of constantly closed windows 
and the lack of regular cleaning. Young as I was, 
my gorge rose at the neglect and injury of property 
and possessions that might be mine. 

A great change now came suddenly, but not quite 
unexpectedly, over the Austen London mansion. 
It was to be put in order, to be cleaned, furbished up 
and replenished, for Madame proposed to make it 
her residence for a time, and to see something of 
London life. 



CHAPTER XII 

The arrival of Madame Austen completely trans- 
formed my f cither's mansion in old Palace Yard. A 
number of servants from Austen Court had pre- 
ceded her, the housekeeper with the rest, and she had 
busied herself with mounting the estabUshment in 
suitable style. Rich hangings, fine furniture, a hall 
porter at the entrance gate, sedan chair and chairmen 
in attendance, horses and carriages in the stable be- 
hind the house. Madame was set upon posing as a 
lady of fashion, or the nearest imitation of it she 
could find in this hateful country, as she called it, 
openly loving everything French about her, from her 
waiting woman to her parrot. Phemie, her pert 
lady's maid, was skilled in the arts of personal adorn- 
ment, in the application of cosmetics and powder, 
and in the last modish method of dressing hair. 

Her wrath blazed forth at the sight of me. 

" Vile, ugly wretch, shall we never be quit of you ? 
The devil himself brought you back from Spain to 
stand in the way, and bring trouble on my best 
friend. Dost thou think to harbour here, to spy upon 
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my actions, and betray us to the usurping Dutch- 
man ? " 

" I am in my father's house which will one day be 
my own. Where else should I live ? " I answered 
stoutly, with a straight Up. 

" In some thieves* den, some foul gaol and bride- 
well, such your last home, from which, with my con- 
sent, you should have never won free. Ecoutez mot 
bien, mon gros gaillard, you find no shelter here. 
Begone, or I will have thee whipped out by the 
grooms and chairmen, and put into the street." 

" I defy you, Mrs Austen. You have no power or 
authority over my father's eldest son, the rightful 
heir to all his possessions. Neither you, nor your 
base partner, Maitre Bnmeau, whom please God I 
shall help to hang ; I will have the law of you. I 
will appeal to the King's Majesty, to my good friend 
and staimch protector, the Earl of Peterborough." 

" Say you so ? Then my lord shall settle with you. 
I will summon him hither this very day, and he shall 
relieve me of your hateful presence." 

My lord had other claims on his time, and did not 
appear till late the following morning, as usual in the 
bravest apparel, when my stepmother, having spent 
the night at cards, was still abed. Not the less was 
the porter willing, after the manners of the time, to 
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admit him, nor she to receive him, and as I was sent 
for, it was my privilege to see her in her neglig^, in 
her disordered hair and nightdress all awry, as 
though just aroused from slumber. But she must 
have had time to prepare for her visitor, for her face 
was fresh painted, a black patch had been affixed 
with becoming effect on her left eye-brow, and she 
had put on many ornaments. 

" Forgive this informaUty, M. le Comte, but the 
matter is pressing," she said, coyly hiding her charms 
behind a hand glass. " I beseech you, my lord, to 
fulfil your promise to my husband, and rid us of 
this insolent and unbearable cub as speedily as 
possible. If nothing better offers, send him to 
trail a pike in the Low Coimtries, or pass him on to 
the contractor who deals in slaves for the American 
plantations. " 

" The Ughtest prayer of such a ravishing creature 
should be instantly granted," cried my lord, Ufting 
her dainty fingers to his lips. " If this young fellow 
has incurred your displeasure he shall be removed 
elsewhere, but hardly by such cruel methods. I 
confess I Uke the lad, and, craving your pardon, will 
stand by him. He shall go hence without delay. 
What say you. Master James, wilt take service with 
me?" 
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" I would follow your lordship to the end of the 
world," I assured him heartily. 

" Not so far, lad, just yet. Only to the horse 
barrack by the Tilt Yard where my regiment lies. 
There is no chance for a cornetcy at this moment, 
but if you will become a cadet, a gentleman private 
in the Oxford Blues, you can bide your time, and 
prepare for the King's Commission. Will that suit 
you, Madame ? " 

" De tout mon Coeur I " she answered, vdth sparkling 
eyes. " Count on my everlasting gratitude." 

" Farewell, then, gracious lady, till our next merry 
meeting." 

" May it be soon. I look to you, my lord, for an 
introduction to the gay world. I came hither, very 
much on your advice, to seek the diversions of 
fashionable society." 

" Madame, I am your most devoted servant. Trust 
to me. When may I hope to bask once more in your 
divine presence ? " 

" Come hither when you please. Every afternoon 
my tea table is set. In the evening I shall walk in 
the Mall, and on to the playhouse in Dorset Gardens, 
or Drury Lane." 

" I shall crave permission to conduct you one 
night, sweet mistress, to the dance at the Ridotto 
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in Spring Gardens, or to try your fortune at the card 
table, at ombre, whist or lanterloo." 

" When you please, dear lord. I shall long for 
your visit," and I began to have a suspicion that 
Master Bruneau was likely to whistle for his light 
o' love. 

" Madame, be sure I will attend you. I am wholly 
your most obedient slave to command. For the 
moment, farewell," and with a deep reverence, he 
once more kissed her hand with great fervour, and 
withdrew. I followed, tamely, dismissed without a 
word. 

My lord in his great goodness saw himself to my 
bestowal. Under his august auspices I joined the 
Blues, and became entitled to wear uniform, to 
attend the ridmg school (although I had little to 
learn about horses), to take part in the miUtary 
exercises, and acquire the rudiments of the new 
calling I had embraced with great alacrity. 

I might have been lodged in a barrack room, but 
my lord would not suffer me to consort with the 
common troopers, although many were ' gentlemen ' 
by birth as well as by name. I took up my quarters 
beyond the gate, and was free to come and go as 
much as I pleased. When work was done, I might 
put off my cuirass and heavy jack boots and assume 
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private clothes, to wander about the town, to take my 
pleasure as my fancy dictated ; or better still to 
join my lord when he honoured me, as he frequently 
did by choosing me as his companion in his light 
hearted escapades. 

I was young and hot blooded, athirst for amuse- 
ment and adventure. Little pleasure had come my 
way so far, and I joined eagerly m the devilment and 
mischievous pranks in which Lord Peterborough, at 
that time deprived of the King's favour, and debarred 
from serious affairs, continually indulged. He had 
splendid abilities, but no outlet for them ; his active, 
vigorous nature craved ever for novelty and excite- 
ment, he loved the softer sex, and was a slave to the 
tender passion. 

It was because I fell in so freely with his humour 
that my lord loved to have me with him in his 
nightly froUcs. He was wild as any youngster, as 
reckless in his adventures as any roystering " Mo- 
hodk " who scoured the town. He entirely forgot 
his rank and high position in his mad revels, and 
carried his eccentricities to censurable lengths. A 
peer of the realm, a Privy Councillor, an admiral of 
the fleet and colonel of horse, for he had served with 
distinction as both, strangely forgot himself in con- 
descending to vulgar brawls, when in company we 
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fought the watchmen, broke windows, wrenched off, 
or daubed and blackened street signs ; we often 
overturned the butter women, wiped out the milk 
scores, attacked the sedan chairmen, forcing them to 
put down their loads and show whom they carried, 
when every pretty face paid toll with kisses, and the 
greatest personages were condemned to descend and 
trudge homewards on foot. 

One of our most laughable incidents, was with a 
foppish ' blood ' whom we came across early one morn- 
ing, after wasting a long night in mischievous adven- 
ture. We had passed through Covent Garden where 
Peterborough had been fascinated by the sight of a 
number of fine cabbages exposed upon a stall. He 
bought two of them as a gift for a friendly crone who 
hawked confectionery and " colly molly " puffs hard- 
by, and was carrying them to her, one under each 
arm, when he recognized a fine dandy in a hackney 
coach, on his way from some dancing academy. 

" I know him, the lisping jackanapes ; he is a rival 
of mine," cried my lord, " and courts a dainty shop girl 
at the new Exchange, whom he calls ' the thweetest 
maid that ever wore thilk thoctings.' He shall 
come out and dance for us here, in the open street." 

With that my lord threw away the cabbages, 
whipped out his sword, and forced his victim to 
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alight ; then, being well shod himself, using his 
point to drive him into the middle of the way, until the 
poor wretch dropped both his high red-heeled shoes 
in the mud, and splashed himself from head to foot. 

" Would I could take you in this pickle, my gay 
gallant, and show you to Peggy Paduasoy at the 
Mart in the Strand, or that she were here to see 
which of us is the better man. Off with you ! " and 
belabouring him with the scabbard, he suffered him 
to escape at a nm. 

This and similar feats unworthy, as with shame, 
I thought to m3^elf of so great a nobleman, made 
my lord the talk of the town. He delighted in having 
his eccentric exploits passed on from lip to lip, and 
to be the subject of joyous talk at Wills' or Button's 
coffee house, or carried as far as Tunbridge Wells, or 
the Bath or Hampstead Spa. He hungered for 
notoriety, and was for ever putting himself before 
the public, appearing at all the places where people 
disported themselves ; his was a prominent figure at 
race meetings, and in the cock pits, at bowling 
greens and bear gardens. We vdtnessed together 
cudgel encounters, prize fights and sword play. In 
all these revels and junkettings I was for ever at his 
heels, striving to model m)^self on his pattern, to 
spend my allowance (liberal enough) in smart 
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apparel, to sport a furbelow wig, and wear my broad 
flapped hat with a "cock," indulge in a gorgeous 
steenkirk cravat and carry a snuff box, clouded cane, 
and steel and diamond hilted sword. 

I made a very brave show on state occasions, as 
when my lord bade me attend him to Parsons Green, 
where he often filled his great house with gay and 
festive company, vdth whom he mixed many grave 
and notable personages, exhibiting the more cultured 
and soberer side of his character, showing that he 
took pleasure in converse with philosophers and wits. 
Here at Peterbrough House I saw and listened to 
the satire of Dean Swift, the elegant language of Mr 
Alexander Pope, the solid utterances of John Locke. 

The Countess received me ever with extreme 
condescension, and made me known to many of the 
high-bom winsome ladies who surrounded her, and 
bade me lead out anyone I fancied to dance (I had 
already learnt to tread a measure with passable skill), 
or to invite them to wander with me through mazes 
and labyrinth of the gardens, reputed to be the finest 
near London. 

One day, she surprised me pleasantly by intro- 
ducing two new-comers with the phrase, " Here be 
old friends, Master Austen," and as I bowed before 
them my heart gave a great jump, and a flush of 
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colour rose to my cheeks. I met two pairs of fishing 
eyes, bent upon me with affectionate interest, and 
heard with emotion the sonorous music of the courtly 
Castilian tongue. 

" Enhorabuena cabaUero ; 'tis a fortunate hour 
when we meet again, Don Diego," said one, giving 
me her hand. " May God guard you." 

" And all the Saints have you in their holy keep- 
ing, my brother," added the other, as she blushingly 
offered me her cheek. 

Mother and daughter 1 the Marquesa de Moncada 
and Inez, whose warm greetings showed that the 
small service I had rendered them was still fresh in 
their grateful hearts. 

Mother and daughter? Two sisters rather, for 
the passing years had enhanced, rather than lessened 
the ripe beauty of the elder, and developed into 
perfection the budding charms of the tender maiden. 
The Marquesa, stately and statuesque held herself 
like a queen, liiez was like a twin flower, 

"A daughter of the Gods. 
Divinely tall, and most divinely fair." 

standing erect, a graceful lily, perfect in every 
feature, from the jewelled comb of her head-dress, to 
the tip of her silken shoe encasing the " pii mad- 
rilcna " the tiniest of Spanish feet. 
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I2ez had, in her exquisite loveliness grown almost 
out of recollection, and possessed to the full the most 
striking characteristics of her race. Her eyes were 
magnificent, dark and lustrous, now demurely 
veiled, now Ufted and hinting at depths of hidden 
passion within. She had a rosebud mouth, dazzling 
with white teeth, a pellucid skin ; her raven hair 
curled round the slender colimm of her beautifully 
modelled throaty and lay in great masses upon her 
satin shoulders. 

I had seen no one like her, and never shall. My 
devotion to her, my worship unstinting and un- 
changing begun in early youth, was now forged, and 
fixed for ever at this chance meeting at Peterborough 
House. But I was to pass through many fresh and 
more grievous trials, to endure further captivity, and 
to go in constant peril of my Ufe, before my love and 
adoration for this most excellent of God's creatures 
found their earthly close. 



CHAPTER XIII 

The Conde de Moncada had come from Madrid 
entrusted by Cardinal Portocamero with a special 
secret mission to our King William, who was the 
centre of the European coalition against France and 
Spain. Although bitterly hostile to Louis XIV, and 
resolved to resist to the death that King's uncon- 
cealed aims to establish French supremacy, war had 
not been actually declared. William had embraced 
the candidature of the German archduke for the 
Spanish throne, and had organised the Triple Alliance 
to support him, but still hesitated to draw the sword. 

The Spanish minister hoped to detach him from 

Holland and Austria, hence de Moncada's mission, 

and my happiness in the renewal of relations with 

Inez. The arrival of the Spanish ladies had been 

very agreeable to Peterborough also, whose m- 

flammable heart was always ready to catch fire, and 

although the Marquesa had never encouraged him 

in her own home, she was more gracious now, being 

touched by his devoted attentions. 

I could see plainly that he was more inclined now 
III 
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to hold aloof from Madame Austen. His ardour had 
visibly cooled. It was not that her personal attrac- 
tions had waned, but that her moral defects out- 
balanced her physical charms. All her seductive 
airs and pretty graces were lost on him when she 
confessed herself a Jacobite, heart and soul, and 
sought insidiously to win him from his allegiance, 
and espouse the cause of the Stuarts. 

My patron was by no means attached to the 
reigning Sovereign. William owed him much, and 
yet had constantly flouted him, still he was 
ever implacably hostile to the exiled house. His 
loyalty was unswerving to his coimtry and the 
protestant faith, and not to be shaken by the affronts 
put upon him in his present exclusion from office and 
pubUc affairs. In his secret heart, while still seeking 
solace in a wild life and dissolute courses, he repined 
bitterly, and was ever buoyed up by the hope of better 
things when the regime changed, when the im- 
friendly King was succeeded by a Queen who was 
wiUing to acknowledge his capacity, and call him to 
some onerous charge, for which he felt himself well 
fitted (as did 1, you may be sure, who thought all the 
world of gallant Peterborough). 

Madame Austen, artful and astute and designing, 
thought to play upon his ambitions by profuse 
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promises of what the rightftil king would do for him 
when he " came to his own again," but she over- 
reached herself, and only fell away from his regard, 
greatly to her chagrin. For if truth be told, he was 
very firmly established in her good graces, and she 
seemed quite ready ui give her absent swain, 
Bruneau, the go by to keep Peterborough at her feet. 
Still more was she mad with jealous rage at his 
defection, and the open court he paid to the Condesa 
de Moncada, lingering every evening by her chair 
in the Mall, and accompanying her to all public 
entertainments, hanging to her skirts at the Court 
balls and fashionable assemblies. 

To me, his predilection for Madame de Moncada 
was the cause of unalloyed pleasure, for it brought 
me constantly into the presence of my beloved. For 
very soon Inez and I imderstood each other, and 
vowed a conmion attachment. My sweet girl 
assured me, with pretty frank directness, that we 
belonged to one another, that we might thank the 
gipsies for bringing xis together, and that as I had 
carried her ofi from them she had become mine, if I 
so chose, and as a fair exchange, I, if I were an hon- 
ourable gentleman, must be hers. There was in 
truth no coiutship between us ; all that was done 
and ended on the mad gallop from the Sierra into 
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the city. And she one day coyly confessed, that as 
she grew out of childhood she began to dream that 
her rubio, the red haired forastero, would some day 
come to claim her as his property. 

As the days passed in blissful communion, I could 
hardly realise that such happiness was really mine. 
I scarcely dared hope that it could last, that I could 
live to make this precious possession all my own ; 
I could see her the mistress of Austen G)urt, and 
I yearned for some great emprize, some supreme 
dangers to face, and difficulties to overcome to 
entitle me to win her from all the world. 

There was in truth no lack of perilous adventure 
in store for me, much acute suffering and painful 
endurance were to be my portion, before I reached 
such fulfilment as is seldom vouchsafed to miserable 
man. The contrast was all the more terrible when 
it came, and now it was inuninent. 

For the moment, my most poignant grief was the 
prospect of coming separation. The Conde de 
Moncada, a dignified old Don, a diplomatist of 
ancient, almost mediaeval methods, failed signally 
with the precise, hard-headed king, who played his 
game close and never showed his hand. Yet the 
issue might have been longer in doubt, had not King 
Louis XIV hastened the signature of the Treaty and 
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the declaration of war, by his unwise recognition of 
the young Pretender as heir to the English throne. 
At James' death no further negotiations were possible, 
and the Conde was ordered to leave the kingdom. 

The King, William, died suddenly. He had a 
nasty fall from his horse, and soon succumbed to his 
injuries. Anne was proclaimed Queen, and the 
situation entirely changed for those who had been 
out in the cold. The great Duke of Marlborough, 
although latterly much esteemed by the late King, 
was elevated now to a position of great power and 
authority, becoming the first subject in the land, 
having the Queen's ear, and exercising potent in- 
fluence through his masterful Duchess. 

Peterborough inunediately benefitted, and I shared 
in his good fortune, for he was presently offered the 
command of a combined expedition designed for 
the West Indies, and he nominated me to a place on 
his staff. I was to serve at first as a volunteer, but 
was promised speedy appointment to the rank of 
lieutenant, with a good prospect of gaining early 
distinction. The prospect was fair, but my heart 
was heavy within me, and I was full of strange in* 
explicable forebodings. I was to be parted from my 
dear one, and God alone knew when I might meet 
with her again. Our nations were at war, the Conde 
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was already gone, and the ladies were to follow him 
at once to France. 

Before they left us, my lord treated them to an 
entertainment at the Spring Gardens, above Lambeth, 
and I was one of the party. We went by water from 
Westminster Stairs, and found ourselves on landing 
among a numerous company of gay revellers, who 
filled all the alleys and arbours, ladies and their atten- 
dant gentlemen in brilliant costumes, moving to and 
fro, or seated at the tables, supping or engaged in play. 

We passed into the Morland Chamber, a handsome 
apartment lined with mirrors, and my lord called 
the drawer to attend us. Supper had been com- 
manded previously, but Lord Peterborough was bent 
upon showing his culinary skill, and ordered a couple 
of pullets to be brought and a stew pan, into which 
he threw the choicest bits and accommodated them 
with a cunning sauce of spices and condiments. 
While he was thus engaged, much to our merriment, 
I saw faces I recognised reflected in one of the great 
glasses. Madame Austen, with Maitre Bruneau by 
her side, was watching us with black looks, and direct- 
ing her companion's attention to us. 

Presently he rose and came to our table, where he 
defied his hat with exaggerated courtesy and ad- 
dwaocd himself to Madame de Moncada, in French. 
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" Snifer me, Madame la Comtessa, to lay my most 
respectful homage at your feet. I greet you and 
your most charming daughter." 

" I do not know you, sir," replied the Condesa stiffly. 
" You show great presumption in speaking to us, and 
I beg you will withdraw from my presence, or " 

" Leave that to me, Madame," interposed Peter- 
borough, rising quickly, with his hand on his sword 
hilt. " He shall accoimt to me for his impudent 
intrusion. But it is not seemly to quarrel in the 
presence of ladies. Leave us, sir. Say where I shall 
find you later, and begone." 

" He is not worthy of your steel, my lord," I put 
in, in hot indignation. " He should be cudgelled, and 
handed over to the officers of the law. He should 
pay for his insolence in appearing here and accosting 
these ladies." 

" Is it you, my young gamecock ? " answered 
Bruneau. " It will please me much to settle old 
scores. I did not trounce you enough at Austen 
Court, and next time I lay hands on you I will put it 
out of your power to do more mischief." 

"Take yourself off instantly," repeated Lord 
Peterborough, " if you would escape arrest. No 
mercy shall be shown you." 

The Bruneau, as I shall still call him, slunk away 
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still muttering threats which annoyed, but alarmed 
no one. Even my sweet Ifiez pressed my hand, 
confident in my power to protect myself. The Con- 
desa spoke of him with scorn, as one who was coldly 
received at her father's house where he constantly 
persecuted her with his attentions. He was a rou6 
and a wastrel, and had been committed for a long 
period to the Bastille, the King's prison for such 
graceless vauriens, and should have been kept there, 
but he was released. Lord Peterborough added, to 
become a Jacobite agent and spy in London. 

This disturbing rencontre helped to damp our 
gaiety, for the occasion, the eve of our friends' de- 
parture was indeed a sad one, and our party broke 
up early. We escorted the ladies to the riverside, 
where the wherry awaited our embarkation. 

As I was stepping on board, some one touched me 
on the shoulder, and looking roimd, I saw Bruneau 
tapping the hilt of his sword significantly, and point- 
ing to a neighbouring thicket. 

I excused myself to the ladies, and bade them good 
night, for the last time. I was to have ridden with 
them to the sea coast in a day or two, escorting them 
so far towards France, but my evil fortime now 
intervened, and I was to fall victim to the foul, and 
the treacherous misusage of my arch enemy, Bruneau. 



CHAPTER XIV 

I FOLLOWED Bruneau to the spot indicated, where 
I unsheathed my sword and faced him, standing on 
my guard. The place was lonely, not another soul 
was in sight, and at first I protested against this 
breach of the rules of the duello, when my antagonist 
sneered at my cowardly fears, and cried that if I did 
not fall-to, he would flog me round the gardens, 
before the whole gaping, jeering crowd. 

I might well have still hesitated, suspecting some 

evil design, but my blood was up, and I fancied that 

he made light of my skill and coimted upon an easy 

victory, a vain assumption as he must have quickly 

realised as soon as we crossed swords. I had not 

forgotten my Newgate lessons under Major Oneby, 

and I had increased my proficiency in the Oxford 

Blues, where I held my own in several assaults at 

arms. I was a powerful fencer, admirably taught, 

strong of wrist, with a quick eye, agile and light of 

foot. After a few passes it was evident that I could 

quite hold my own with Bruneau. and I gathered 

from his rather imprudent sword play, that he saw 
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it too. He grew more and more excited, and soon 
gave me an opening to disarm him. He was quite at 
my mercy, and goaded by my deep hate I should have 
run him through then and there, but I was suddenly 
assailed from behind, a cloak was thrown over my 
head, and I was borne senseless to the groimd. 

How long I lay thus I never knew, for I was much 
knocked about, half choked, and grievously mal- 
treated. When I recovered consciousness, I was 
bound hand and foot. I was afloat, for I heard the 
whish of waters rippling by, and I had been thrown 
like a bundle to the bottom of some half decked 
lugger under sail, running free before a freshening 
breeze. All my fine clothes had gone, I wore a dirty 
slop seaman's jacket, I was bare-footed, bare-legged, 
and bare-headed. 

I could make out from where I lay, a figure I knew 
at the helm, the fat Frenchman, Blaise, and by his 
side, wrapped in a heavy cloak, showing but the tip 
of his long lean nose, was the arch fiend Bruneau. 
He was looking ahead keenly. 

The two talked together, and I could follow 
them plainly, they talked of their voyage, of the 
speed the boat was making, and the course she was 
steering. 

Of me they took no notice. I might have been a 
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bit of worthless cargo, a ragged piece of canvas, or a 
coil of old rope. 

" That should be the North Foreland, that white 
cliil on the port bow," said Blaise. " Tis but fifty 
miles into Dunkirk Harbour, and we should make it 
in six or seven hours from now." 

" By St Louis, I wish we stood on French soil, or 
under the white flag of France. Twould be a cursed 
mischance to fail in this adventure." 

" On accoimt of that thing ? " Blaise pointed his 
toe at me with infinite scorn. 

" In part, but the lesser. Him we can make food 
for fishes, and no loss. I do not desire to throw my 
despatches overboard, as are my orders if pursued." 

" Are they of such deep moment then Monsieur ? " 

" They convey great news : of a closer union 
between England and the States General, and in- 
creased vigour in the war. Marlborough will shortly 
take the field in Flanders with English reinforce- 
ments, the combined fleets, English and Dutch, will 
besiege Ostend, Admiral Shovel has sailed from 
Spithead and is coming up Channel. We shall see 
hot fighting both by sea and land." 

" 'Twill bring more profit ^nyw^y ; I shall run 
more cargoes, more French brandy, more fine lace. 
The Queen's ships will be too busy to meddle with us." 
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" Ma fai, yes. They will have enough to do. Our 
strength is gathering fast in Dunkirk and Ostend. 
There are six royal galleys there, of the first class, 
and a fleet of galeasses. The corsairs and free ad- 
venturers are many and active. Here be a long 
defenceless coast," he waved his hand towards the 
fast receding English shore, " with rich booty to 
reward descent, and shipping well laden at the 
mercy of any bold attack." 

" Would our warships, our galleys and galeasses 
venture across here into English waters, think you, 
M. le Comte ? They might themselves risk capture. 
You say a strong English fleet is in the Channel ? " 

" Twill mean a great encounter of course, but 'tis 
the only way. M. de Pontcharrain, His Majesty's 
Minister of Marine, has urged it upon them ; the fleet 
is to sally forth, and our gallant captains are burning 
to do his bidding. But — what disturbs you friend 
Blaise ? " 

The smuggler had not spoken for some time, he 
was too intent in sweeping horizon north, east, and 
south with his glass. 

" Strange. I like it not, and yet . There is 

danger abroad. Monsieur." 

"For us? Say not so." 

" For whom I cannot say. We should have most 
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to fear here, almost in the very mouth of the Thames, 
with cruisers and revenue cutters all around us. 
But why should all these boats be seeking shelter so 
fast ? See, they are coming up in dozens now from 
behind the head. Why should they be carrying 
every stitch of canvas, as though in full flight ? Ah I 
I understand." 

" Here is your answer, truly," shouted Bruneau. 
*' Man dieu, they do well to run. Saw you ever a 
finer sight, friend Blaise ? " 

" By the blessed St Blasius, no/' answered Blaise, 
waving his striped nightcap with wild enthusiasm. 
" Five frigates, three galeasses, and one, two, three, 
four royal galle}^, all under full press of sail and oar. 
Vive La France." 

Lying there, in the well of the boat, I could see 
nothing but the sails and sky above me, and I had 
to trust to my ears for knowledge of what was in 
progress. But they served me well, and my captors 
kept up a running fire of talk, sufficient to make 
things plain. 

" Put your helm over, Blaise, and haul your wind. 
We'J run down on them. M. le Chevaher Forbin 
is there, if we may judge by the flag that foremost 
galley flies. Steer straight for her. I would fain 
hand over my papers, and press on to Ostend. There 
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lies my reason," he meant me, " I would rid myself 
of that lump of carrion." 

" Twould be easiest to drown him now. Monsieur, 
and kindest, may be," protested Blaise. 

" Surest riddance I won't deny, and safest ending. 
But he deserves worse. He shall be dead enough, 
and yet wish for it, long before it comes as a glad 
release from living pain." 

The man's bloodthirsty cruelty sent a shiver 
through me ; I was consumed with hate and horror, 
and liveliest dread of these unknown tortures in 
store for me, after my delectable Ufe, engrossed by 
love's young dream. 

The lugger's course had been changed, as I knew 
from what I had heard and the set of the sails, which 
lay flat and close hauled. 

" Monsieur," said Blaise presently, with much 
excitement in voice and manner. " Take my glass. 
Dost mark that cluster of larger craft coming from 
the north-east, and shaping for the mouth of the 
Thames ? I'll warrant 'tis not the small fry that 
have brought our admiral up into the enemy's 
waters so far from home." 

" What make you of them ? " 

" A fleet of merchant traders, thirty or forty 
sail, from the Texel with rich cargoes, silks. 
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spices, specie, and what not, bound for the port 
of London." 

" Under convoy ? " 

" One frigate, only a short mouthful for our friends 
here, if the Englishman has the heart to engage. 
'Twill be a monstrous prize. I would we might only 
share." 

" Hold your course then, and make for the ad- 
miral's galley. If I can but board him, and warn him 
to make his captures straightway before the Spithead 
fleet approaches he will owe us a debt, and you shall 
count, Blaise, as a seaman in the sharing of the 
spoils." 

" But I would take no part in the conflict, I do not 
want to fight. Monsieur. I have a holy horror of 
coming within range of shot or pike thrust." 

" Ever cowardly I " sneered Bruneau. " Calm 
your fears. There will be no fight. What could a 
single frigate do against all these ? " 

" Yet he shows no sign of turning tail," protested 
Blaise. " He stands firm ; I warrant me he seeks to 
cover his convoy's escape ; nay, he shapes as though 
he means to strike the first blow." 

This was what had happened, as I judged from the 
talk of the others. Orders must have been issued by 
the French admiral, so soon as the convoy was 
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sighted, to cut the ships off from the Thames. Four 
galie}^ made all speed to do so, and as the weather 
was smooth, and they were well manned at the oars 
(how many I knew not till later), they travelled 
rapidly. But the circuit was long, and the wind was 
now ahead. 

" The fourth galley, the admiral's, the St. Ermm- 
garde, was leading the van when we first sighted the 
fleet," cried Bruneau. " 'Tis her business to tackle 
the escort, as she is much the nearest. She moves 
slowly, but the frigate stands her course with no 
thought of flight. See, she comes on gaily with all 
sail set before the wind, bearing down on the enemy, 
eager to engage." 

By this time, we in the lugger had run under the 
stem of the great galley. The Ermengarde, and on a 
hail from Bruneau they threw us a rope, which was 
made fast to our bows, and he climbed on board. 
It was just as the combatants came within 
range, and exchanged broadsides, near enough to 
do injury, for several shrieks arose from the body 
of the galley, and some of the cannon balls, 
passing over her, dropped into the water by our 
side. 

Blaise, who now sat alone in the stem, was terrified 
beyond measure. With frantic haste he jumped 
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down into the weU of our boat, and quickly cut 
through the knots by which I had been secured. 

" Hop up there ; yonder, above, diabtoHn de 
irilUy he cried, fiercely stamping his foot as I paused, 
still Uttle able to use my loosened limbs. "J^^^^P* 
will you ? Plm vite que ca. Hiury, hurry, and see 
thou keep us from januning. Let her not ride too 
close under the bulwarks." 

Now came a second discharge of big guns, and 
Blaise trusted himself to say no more. He made one 
great dive forward, and buried himself in the fore 
hold of our lugger. 



CHAPTER XV 

This second fire was one ^decL The English- 
frigate had received it without response, I soon saw 
why. 

From my new post, upon the upper deck by the 
steering gear where I now sat, as Blaise had com- 
manded, but humped up and huddled into the 
smallest compass, to expose the smallest surface to 
the hail of shot, I had a good general view of the fight. 

The frigate after firing her one broadside had made 
off, sUpping away to the starboard on another tack. 
This was to play the enemy's game, as I was after- 
wards informed. A galley has no keener wish than 
that its enemy should fly ; it can then follow, and 
being able through its banks of oars to overhaul the 
swiftest sailer can generally end the fight. Its object 
now is to run down the fugitive, to bury its sharp 
beak into the other's stem, and so form a bridge for 
the boarders who are held ready, forward, in the bows 
and behind the gims, for the final dash and complete 
capture, after the whole deck had been first swept 

by fire. 
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This was the galley's aim now, and was to be 
attempted with great assurance. Already the 
soldiers and marines who were to charge were held 
ready near the bows ; already they had begun the 
horrid yell that they raise as a prelude to attack ; 
already the galley drew closer and closer to its prey, 
another moment, and the blow would be struck, 
when all at once the situation completely changed. 

Just at the moment of impact, the frigate in front 
was thrown out of her course by a sudden deft 
twist of the tiller, and the galley's tooth was avoided 
by little more than a hair's breadth. The frigate 
stood still, all her sails fluttering, and then brought 
down instantaneously. Way was not quite lost upon 
her, but as she forged ahead it was with the galley, 
to which she was now made securely fast alongside 
by grappling hooks 

Held fast in this tight embrace, the two combatants 
moved still together, but the frigate had the advan- 
tage, for she was prepared. All the starboard guns 
had been brought over to port, and at once poured in 
a murderous fire of grape ; the frigate's tops and 
upper rigging were filled with sailors who threw 
down hand grenades, and cast in confusion and 
death. At this moment, too, a forlorn hope of des- 
perate men led by their own captain, a lion in heart 

I 
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although small m form, jumped on board the galley, 
and overbore all resistance. 

The French were in sore straits, and had it been 
an equal match, ship to ship, they must have suc- 
cumbed. But the galley, in her extremity, made 
signal to the three that sought to block the retreat 
of the merchantmen, and they drew off to succour 
their consort. A couple of the French frigates and 
the vessels of lighter draught would have replaced 
them, but 'twas too late, and the whole of the 
traders were fast gaining the sure haven of the 
Thames, thanks to the rare courage and tenacity with 
which the defence of the frigate was prolonged. 

She would not yield. The four galleys surrounded 
her, and plied her with their guns, pouring in an 
unceasing fire. Thrice she was boarded, thrice the 
assailants were driven off. The English had formed 
an entrenchment roimd the forecastle with the torn 
timbers and dismantled deck houses, from which they 
kept up a galling fire on all who came too near. 
Nothing would serve but to cut an opening into her 
side with axes and hatchets, and gain entrance below 
by the hole thus made. 

The last I saw of this stubborn fight was the backs 
of the French Grenadiers, as they climbed in at the 
orifice^ and the English sailors as they climbed out. 
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and up the rigging whence they still fired, and threw 
missiles down. One of these, a heavy block, dropped 
upon our half deck, and stove such a hole in the 
lugger that she filled, and we should have sunk with 
her, Blaise and I, had we not taken to the water. 

I made shift to get upon a long oar that protruded 
from the galley's side, and clamber along it right up 
to the port hole, where I was dragged in by a gang of 
naked savages, as I thought them, and in truth they 
were. 

'Twas my first entry into one of these castles of 
torment, these hells afloat, peopled by fiends and their 
victims, by devilish taskmasters, and the lost, help- 
less souls delivered over to them. My first visit, but 
alas I I was destined to probe their lower depths, 
to plunge far down into the bottomless pit of their 
unimaginable misery and despak. 

The scene into which I was now transported 
sickened and terrified me. It was a horrible incar- 
nation of words hitherto empty of meaning, when 
droned forth by our good old Parson Colthurst at 
Orchard Austen. Here verily were battle, murder 
and sudden death. Every sense was offended. I 
tasted blood, I touched it as I crept forward 
among wet pools of gore. Wreck and ruin met my 
eyes everywhere ; spars shivered, splintered beams, 
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weapons broken, guns overturned, all mixed with the 
awful debris of men. Corpses lay thick, twisted and 
contorted, that spoke of hideous agony in the final 
throes; flesh singed, and burning with nauseating 
smells. The air was heavy with noisy horror. The 
wounded groaned, and shrieked aloud in piteous 
entreaty for help; hoarse voices shouted orders; 
the boatswain's cat-calls whistled shrilly ; there 
was an incessant clanking of chains, and interspersed 
with a sound still strange to me, the frequent 
" shs — ^h " of the whip with its immediate sequel, a 
human cry of intolerable pain. 

I had hidden in a dark hole under the bulwark, 
and lay there unnoticed, till there was some abatement 
of the hurley-burley, then I crept forth cautiously, 
and was drawn to an open door, or portal further aft, 
through which I ventured, and foimd a chamber or 
cabin quite tenantless, the captain's or commander's 
as I soon saw. For I had hardly time to slip behind 
a bulkhead, when a number of people entered, all in 
once smart apparel, but their fine clothes much awry, 
their harness stained, and smirched with smoke and 
stress of battle ; some had lost their wigs, others 
had bloody clouts tied roughly around a head or 
limb. 

One, with a noble presence and great dignity of 
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manner, ranged himself a little apart, and stood mi- 
covered, while a second, no less distinguished, but 
with a sad, pale and dejected mien, approached him 
escorted by two French officers, and carrying his 
sword in his sheath with the hilt away from him. 

The first officer was the commander of the French 
galley Ertnengarde, Monsieur de la Forbin, the 
second the English captain, Captain Fiennes of the 
English warship Torbay, which had just hauled down 
her flag. 

A third person now stood forth. It was my enemy, 
Bruneau, and his business was to interpret between 
them. 

I was familiar with both English and French, and 
could understand all that passed without Bruneau's 
help. The admiral complimented his late adversary 
on his gallant fight, and courteously condoled with 
him on the fortime of war ; the captain replied, 
thanking him civilly, and declaring that he hoped 
he had done his duty in securing the safety of his 
charge. They had talked so far, when the ceremony 
was abruptly checked by the discovery of my un- 
explained, and unauthorized presence. 

I was dragged forth with many kicks and buffets, 
carried straight before the admiral who asked me in 
a stem voice where I came from 
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" Who art thou that dares intrude in my private 
apartment ? Not one of the ship's company, I see 
by thy dress. What dost here ? " 

I answered in good French, detailing all that I had 
suffered at Bruneau's hands, my kidnapping, and 
how I had now been cast away. 

" Stay." Bruneau would have spoken but the 
admiral checked him. " Tell me, if thou art an 
English lad, how comest that thou usest the French 
tongue ? Hast thou any English ? " 

I replied in English, repeating my statements, and 
more fully with an account of my parentage, calling 
upon the English captain to bear witness for me, 
and for the Austen's of Buckinghamshire, and I was 
proceeding to stand on my right as a gentleman 
private of the Oxford Blues, and to claim the pro- 
tection of the Earl of Peterborough. 

But Bruneau here interposed, and with great 
haste explained that although I spoke English, 'twas 
because I passed freely across the Channel. I was in 
truth a Frenchman, but a spy, a traitor and a rene- 
gade (his own quality) , and as such deserved no mercy. 

" A short shrift and the yard-arm should be his 
portion, except your Excellency would wish first to 
keel haul, or commute his sentence to labouring at 
the oar \ the King needs hands." 
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" The young man is able bodied, and well grown, 
well fitted for the chiourme (galleys) but I have no 
proof save my word — " and the Chevaliers' tone 
showed that he did not hold M. Stephen Bruneau in 
high accoimt, " of his guilt. Still, I can do little for 
thee," he said. " If thou art English and innocent, 
then thou art a prisoner of war ; if a Frenchman, 
thou art under suspicion." 

Here the frigate's captain spoke, saying that there 
was in truth an ancient English family of Austens, and 
that my looks, my tawny hair and light blue eyes, 
joined with my pure accent were in my favour. This 
was duly interpreted by another than Bruneau 
whom the admiral could not trust, and the end was 
a promise from the Chevalier Forbin that he would 
look further into my case on reaching port. 

My hopes revived, the English captain gave me 
a few kind words, bidding me take heart, for my 
troubles were no worse than his, and I begged him 
to report my case, if he got the opportunity, to the 
British Government, or if he returned to London and 
could seek out my Lord Peterborough, to crave his 
interference on my behalf. Then being wearied out 
and ravenous, I eat, drank, and slept with the hearti- 
ness of youth, to awaken in the afternoon and find 
that our galley was nearing the French coast. 
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The sea fight had been finished before the sun was 
high in the heavens, and ahnost immediately our 
course had been shaped for the port of Dunquerque. 

There was reason enough, for our galley had been 
greatly mauled in the encounter with the English 
frigate. Her decks were much cumbered with 
wounded, although some of the dead, not all, had 
been thrown overboard. I saw many bodies on the 
rowers' benches to which they had been chained, and 
who had been left there where they fell, without any 
effort to unshackle them. It mattered little that they 
impeded the motions of their wretched companions, 
time could not be spared to knock off the chains. 

I crawled into a comer of the high poop astern, 
where I lay out of sight and undisturbed, and whence 
I had a full view of the whole ship. 

Let me tell something of it, drawing upon later 
knowledge to make my description more complete. 

The St Ermengarde was a galley, not a galeasse, an 
ordinary rowing warship, that is to say, and not one 
of those larger, deeper, heavier three-masted vessels 
which were slow in movement, and were of a new, 
hardly improved, type. 

Our ship was about 150 feet long, and about 50 feet 
broad. It had one deck, running the whole length 
of the ship, but there was a poop deck at both stem 
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and stem. The main deck, or waist of the ship, was 
filled entirely with benches, fixed between a beam 
in the centre of the ship and the bulwarks. The 
centre beam was called the coursier, and on the 
bulwark or gunwale, called the aposiic, the oars were 
fixed. These benches sloped a little towards the 
bows ; they were ten feet in length, and accommo- 
dated each six galley slaves, so that the total lateral 
space allotted to each individual was less than two 
feet. They were close packed, too, in front and behind ; 
the whole space from bench to bench was less than 
six feet, measuring from the centre of each bench, 
and divided into two feet of bench, two feet of foot- 
hold, two feet robbed from the bench belonging to 
the next gang. At rest, each gang used all the 
width of four feet, making with the foot-hold, six. 
In these narrow limits, two feet by six, chained 
by the leg below, and by a collar roimd the neck to 
a general chain passing through the whole length, 
these miserable men spent all their days when at sea. 
If idle, that is to say when hove to, or at night when 
snatching fitful sleep they rested, if it might be so 
called, cabined and confined ; if at work, labouring 
at the oar, they stood each man with one foot upon 
the lower platform, the other upon the bench of the 
gang in front. 
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The method of rowing was to hang on to the great 
oar above by a handle, and at a signal, push it from 
them over the bent backs of those in front. The 
motion was simultaneous, and those behind were 
also pushing the oar before them. When at its full 
stretch the handle was raised aloft, so as to dip the 
other end of the oar into the sea, and when it had 
caught the water well, the backward action, that of 
rowing in fact, followed. This was continued until 
every man dropped upon his own bench, which was 
slightly hollowed out to receive the body as it fell, 
and give it the basis for a new effort. 

In this narrow compartment, six human beings 
were condemned to live and labour for weeks, nay 
months, together, constantly in enforced companion- 
ship, doing what the others did without change or 
variety, hour after hour, held by a horrid and in- 
alienable bond, forbidding all privacy. We ate 
in common, worked in conmion, suffered the same 
anguish, had the same thoughts, were equally cast 
down, and were alike subject to the same hopeless, 
unrelieved misery. 

Often enough in the coming years I came, as a 
galley slave, to envy the conditions of the lowest 
brutes in the field. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

M. LE Chevalier de la Forbin, the commander 
of the St Ermengarde galley, had promised to look 
into my case on reaching Dunqucrque, but he failed 
to keep his word. Likely men were scarce in his 
Majesty's navy, and I was too stalwart a knave to be 
parted with lightly. I cried aloud to be taken into 
his presence, but no one listened to me. When I 
insisted, I was buffeted on the mouth and ordered to 
keep silent. 

While I still argued with one of the imder officers, 
who had seen me wandering at large about the deck 
and ordered me to be detained imtil I accounted for 
myself, my evil fortune brought my enemy Bruneau 
upon the scene. 

" Aha ! Have I found you ? " he cried with a 
great shout of exultation. " I was sent in search of 
you. I have been ordered to convey you to the 
maison de force, where you will be held securely till 
your fate is settled. Now stir yourself." 

" You have no authority here. I will not go with 

you. I would die first," I replied hotly. 
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"Die you will, sooner, perchance, than you 
imagine. They are good at killing at the Chiourme. 
My authority you may dispute, but cannot resist. 
It is my turn now." 

He turned, and sharply bade a couple of halbred 
men, pertuisaniers or members of the guard of the 
galley slaves, to seize me. " Tie this faineant with 
cords, and throw him into the shaloop alongside," 
and I soon found myself in the boat below, bound 
hand and foot. 

Hope died within me when we reached shore, and 
I was dragged up the hill to the conmion gaol to be 
handed over to the principal turnkey. With a heavy 
heart, I heard my fate pronounced by the lying 
Bruneau. 

" Cage this bird securely. He has attempted to 
fly from the St Ermengarde and was with difficulty 
caught." 

" Be sure he will not break prison where I shall 
lodge him," said the surly gaoler, who led us into an 
opening in the soUd wall as it seemed, but really the 
entrance to the inner keep, a low arched aperture, 
little better than a rat hole, the gate of which he 
unlocked with a ponderous key. With scant cere- 
mony he thrust me forward into a dark and noisome 
cavern, to which Newgate was quite a paradise. Not 
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the smallest gleam of light illmnined its black, 
poisonous depths, and it was long before my half 
blinded eyes made out dim figures ranging its damp, 
and gloomy confines. 

They soon came roimd me clamourous for money. 
I had no means of pacifying the same demands for 
garnish as in Newgate and I paid as before, in person, 
with no generous Peterborough to rescue me. At 
length, much bruised and battered, I shook mj^self 
free from their clutches, and gathered myself together 
to fall inert and nearly lifeless upon a foul heap of 
dirty straw in a comer of the dimgeon, and sank into 
troubled slumber. 

I was presently awakened rudely by several sharp 
strokes, administered with the flat of a sword. I 
looked up in fierce protest, and foimd the gaoler with 
his myrmidons standing over me, but when I sprang 
to my feet and attacked him, he promptly knocked 
me down with his bimch of keys. I would still have 
shown fight, but was soon overpowered, and hustled 
along a narrow passage, down a flight of slippery 
stairs into a cellar far down and ankle-deep in water. 
I firmly believed I was to be buried alive in this wet 
grave. Some one came at length and threw me a 
moist loaf of bread, but I refused to touch it, declaring 
I meant to starve myself to death. 
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This threat gained me release from this horrible 
pit and I was carried to the upper dimgeon, where I 
was still left to languish miserably for several days, 
calling vainly upon the faithless Chevalier de la 
Forbin, to whom I sent messages repeatedly, none of 
which, I felt sure were delivered to him. 

Suddenly, one morning, I was haled before the 
master of the prison, who told me briefly that my 
matter had been decided, and that I was held to serve 
for a term of fourteen years at the galleys. I was a 
subject of the most Christian King, Louis the Great, 
and a traitor to France. 

" It is false," I retorted. " I am an Englishman 
bom and bred. You have no power to inflict such a 
penalty upon me. It is contrary to the law of 
nations." 

" Miserable ragamuffin I What know you of the 
law of nations ? Would you presume to teach us 
our duty ? Our right is the right of the strongest. 
Who holds, keeps. Take him away ; clothe him 
afresh, and see him on board the King's ship 
Heureuse, still waiting her complement of rowers to 
put to sea." 

They carried me first to the blacksmith's shop, 
where a basil was rivetted upon each ankle, with a ten 
poimd chain pendant between them ; then to the 
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store house, and invested me with the uniform of 
shame. I was given a couple of canvas shirts, two 
pairs of crimson trousers, legless, and in one piece 
like a women's petticoat, so that I might put it on by 
passing it over my head. It was short, and descended 
no further than my knees. Also a doublet or loose 
smock frock of coarse crimson serge, cut simply, one 
piece fore and aft, with a hole big enough to shove my 
head through, and two short sleeves. My head-dress 
was a small red night cap that barely covered my 
ears. I was provided with neither shoes nor stock- 
ings, but they promised me on board ship an 
overcoat of rough haired cloth with a hood to it, 
which was to serve for blanket and bedding by 
night, and if the season needed it, for warmth 
and protection by day. 

Thus arrayed, I was ferried over to where the 
Heureuse rode at anchor. The gossip of the boatmen 
gave this galley a terrible reputation. Discipline on 
board was the most cruel of any ship in the fleet ; 
the Heureuse was a perfect hell afloat. The comite, 
or overseer of the galley slaves was a cold blooded, 
merciless devil, and my ill luck was to throw me into 
the closest acquaintance with him. When I was 
taken to the bench at which I was to be chained, I 
found to my horror that it was the one known as the 
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?' Comite's " because this great ofl&cer sat habitually 
at a table raised over it, and slept on the same table 
under a pavilion of cotton. We six rowers who were 
chained to that bench, just imder his table, enjoyed 
many petty privileges, the chief being immunity 
from the lash while at work, we sat bare-headed in 
his presence, picked up and ate the leavings from his 
meals, and acted as his domestic servants. 

I began badly. I could not stomach the degrading 
position I held, and hated showing abject submission 
to my superior. When he sat at the table I neglected 
to imcover, when he was at dinner I turned my head 
the other way, and if called to serve, performed my 
duty grudgingly and with manifest disUke. My 
comrades warned me that I should certainly fall 
under his displeasure, and with the rest of them feel 
the weight of his hand. 

I expected no less, and prepared to be sharply rated 
when he called me into his pavilion one evening. 
But to my intense surprise he addressed me in gentle 
terms, letting me know that he had perceived a 
difference between me and the rest of his crew (and 
this indeed I knew full well, for of my five chain com- 
panions one was a murderer, a second a thief, the 
third a highway robber, the fourth a burglar and the 
fifth a Turk from Constantinople, who had voluntarily 
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sold himself into bondage), and that he was ready and 
willing to treat me well if I would let him. But that 
he could not keep me near him if I showed him so 
much disrespect. It was a bad example to the others, 
and that unless I mended my manners he must re- 
move me to another bench. 

In the end, after many grateful thanks for his 
goodness, I remained where I was, with changed 
demeanour, ever showing him the utmost respect and 
deference. I tried to bear up bravely against my 
misfortunes, to make the best of my daily Ufe and 
gruesome surroundings, to face the horrors of my lot 
without despair ; I was Uke the rest, those hideous 
imkempt, half-naked fellow creatiu'es, subsisting 
upon stimcing messes of beans dressed with rancid 
oil, washed down with watered black vinegar, mis- 
named wine ; my bed on the bare planks without 
liberty to he ftdl length, my body covered with 
vermin, exposed to the elements, constantly drenched 
by salt spray and incessant downpours of rain. 

Our cruise happily was not greatly prolonged, nor 
the labour severe at the oars. The autxunn came on 
peaceably, with a long spell of fair tranquil weather, 
with constantly smooth seas, and only light favoiu-able 
winds. We kept a sharp look out, but no enemy was 
reported near,and our fleet lay often idle or becalmed. 
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At such times the rowers were not pressed, it was 
enough to keep way on the galley, only half the 
slaves worked the oar, the other half rested as best 
they could on their hard benches, waiting there, half 
asleep, for the summons of the comite's whistles as they 
resoimded shrilly throughout the ship. Our over- 
seers spake to us in that way, their voices were never 
heard, the whistles had their language, with different 
notes for everjrthing, and the fear of the lash speedily 
taught us their meaning. 

At last, early in November our galleys were steered 
to port, and when safely arrived the order was given 
to dismantle the ships and house them for the winter. 
This imposed many irksome duties. We had first to 
tmload the magazine and shift the powder to a vessel 
outside the port, then the ship was worked in, and 
laid alongside the quay, end on, with a gangway 
ashore of boards carefully secured and guarded by 
double sentinels. Masts were lowered, and laid along 
the deck with yards made fast to them. We slung 
the great gims ashore and removed them to the 
arsenal, then stripped the ship of everything, and 
emptied her entirely, taking out stores, provisions, 
sails, cordage and anchors. 

When the galley was quite cleared, it was our turn 
to prepare quarters, and make ourselves comfortable. 
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no easy task when no better shelter offered than the 
open spaces between the benches, co which we laid 
boards for our beds, and covered in with rags and 
scraps of canvas, a poor protection against all 
weatheis. But as the winter drew on two tents were 
raised over the galley, one above the other, and 
served to exclude the icy blasts, but did not raise the 
temperature. How often I longed, wretched and 
shivering, for the sight or feel of a fire 1 How I 
missed the warmth of blankets, condenmed to no 
more bed covering than my threadbare horse hair 
dressing gown, or overcoat. I had learnt to lie in 
gipsy encampments exposed to every air, but I might 
creep close to the blazing fire, and the sun, a rare 
sight in this northern climate, often shone upon us 
Spanish vagabonds. 

It was a time of abject unrelieved misery. I was 
forbidden to conmiunicate with my friends in 
England. My right to do so was denied. I was a 
Frenchman, and a traitor seeking to betray my 
country to the enemy. No word from them was 
suffered to reach me. I was cut off absolutely from 
kith and kin, I was to be held fast for ever in hopeless 
captivity, with no prospect of relief or release this 
side of the grave. 

I was not indeed absolutely foigotten and aban« 
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doned. For long afterwards I knew that a report of 
my sad condition had actually reached London, and 
that a strenuous attempt was made from the most 
powerful quarter to press my case upon the attention 
of the French Court. An appeal was made to the 
King himself, but he scorned to give ear to my com- 
plaint> being predisposed against me by my enemies. 
The only effect of all this, was to thrust me further 
from any intervention on my behalf. I was suddenly 
ordered away from Dunquerque. 




CHAPTER XVII 

The butt end of a musket battering at my ribs 
aroused me from my usual dog like slumbers on the 
hard bench I shared with five snoring, and kicking 
companions ; some one imlocked the bolt of the 
chain that held me,and I was roughly bidden to stand 
up. I obeyed promptly enough, for the cold muzzle 
of a pistol touched my forehead, and I found myself 
in the presence of an imder officer, backed by two 
guards with naked bayonets held to my breast. 

I was ordered to follow without making any noise 
or disturbance imder pain of instant death, and was 
marched on shore, to where a small fishing boat was 
moored on to which I was carried. They cast me 
at once into the hold, and closed the hatches over me. 

I fell upon the ballast of sand mixed with stones, 
already the resting place of other luckless beings, 
whom I rudely disturbed, but could not see in the 
black darkness of the place. A quiet voice begged 
me to compose myself to sleep, if I could, on such a 
rugged bed, and so I rested till the light of day flooded 
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the dim depths through the open hatches, and the 
sounds of a joyful hymn fell upon my ears. 

I was surrounded by a numerous company, all 
kneeling and now praying devoutly. They wore the 
same shameful crimson livery, and were chained 
together in couples. But their mild faces bore a look 
of patient resignation, strangely different from the 
repulsive features of the hideous crime stained 
countenances of the ordinary galley slaves. One, 
seemingly the principal among them, was a calm, 
dignified old man of patriarchal aspect, with a flowing 
white beard, whose name I afterwards heard was 
Rochiguyon. He addressed me benignly when he 
saw that I had doffed my crimson cap, and joined 
respectfully in their worship. 

" You are of the new faith, I opine," said this 
peison, " condemned like us for professing our 
opinions at variance with the misguided teaching of 
the Church of Rome. You are protestant like the 
rest of us ? " 

I assented readily, briefly recounting my sad his- 
tory. 

" Be of good heart, and God will yet bring you 
through. We will travel the rough road together, 
the way before us is long and rugged, but it is lighted 
by the Divine protection, and will lead us to a sure 
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haven in the end. Our martyrdom moII one day 
assuredly cease." These were the victims of the 
savage King, who in his merciless fanaticism had 
decreed the most cruel penalties upon all his Hu- 
guenot subjects, sending them into villainous durance, 
as the associates of the most brutal, and degraded 
criminals. 

Now for reasons of State, they were to be removed 
from the northern provinces where they had many 
sympathizers, to the south, where bigotry was ram- 
pant, and no one was likely to relieve and help them 
with gifts or encouragement. I was fortunate to be 
included in their party. 

Our first destination was Harve, to be reached by 
sea, keeping dose in shore to avoid the daring 
British cruisers who infested the coast, a perilous and 
irksome voyage to the others, but I was now inured 
to the sea. 

At Harve de Grace we were lodged in a spacious 
chamber, the first room I had entered since my 
capture, it had been a rope store, but now was pro- 
vided with beds, a rare luxury after the galley's 
benches, and here we were visited by many gentle- 
folk friends of the Huguenots who extended their 
favours also to me. I was freely given my share of 
the food they charitably brought us, and a portion of 
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their gift in cash, which, being the first money I had 
possessed for months, I jealously concealed. When 
we again took the road, a place was foimd for me in 
one of the waggons privately supplied for our con- 
veyance, in which I travelled quite comfortably as 
far as Rouen. 

Here we happened upon an inhuman gaoler, who 
shut us up in a donjon keep and denied us food, 
calling us devil worshippers, natives from Lapland, 
untameable wild beasts who had beaten the authori- 
ties at Dunquerque and were now transferred to 
undergo the sharper discipline of Marseilles. Happily 
fresh friends in a great crowd rallied round us at 
Rouen, and the foolish error was controverted, and 
increased kindness was lavished upon us ** poor 
sufferers for our faith," the name by which the 
Huguenots were generally known. 

At last, one winter's afternoon, we reached Paris, 
and were deposited at the gate of the Castle of 
Toumelle, formerly a palace, now fallen from its high 
estate as a pleasure house of royalty, to degenerate 
into a noisome prison for galley slaves. The interior 
had been converted into a large circular cavern 
traversed by oak beams, forty feet long, a foot high, 
like low seats, and three feet apart. At intervals of 
two feet chains of some length were fixed to the 
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beams, each ending in an iron ring large enough to 
encircle a man's neck. 

We were now ordered to lie down full length on the 
floor, twenty men in a row, and one by one the iron 
collar was fitted round our necks, and rivetted with 
hammer and anvil. We were thus debarred from 
all movement, and forbidden to hft our heads or rise 
even to a sitting posture. We ate our black bread 
from the floor, and lapped up mouthfuls of water Uke 
brute beasts. The pain of my constrained position 
was nearly intolerable. Every limb ached, my 
poor body became numb and stiffened. I fell 
into a kind of mental stupor ; I sank into a 
waking dream, and was alive only to an acute 
sub-consciousness craving for death. It was the 
same with all around me, my wretched fellow 
sufferers constantly uttered grievous lamentations 
and despairing cries, broken by sharp yells of 
agony as the lash of our keepers, striving to check 
this miserable uproar, scored the flesh of all who 
gave tongue. 

I thought I must have died under these torments, 
many did, and their bodies were long left to poison 
the air. But presently relief was brought by friends 
outside who paid for the easement of our irons. We 
were chained no more by the neck, the ring from the 
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beam was fastened to the leg, and within its length 
one could at least move to and fro. 

A month elapsed, and at last we were led out of the 
prison into a spacious court before the Castle, where 
we were chained together in couples, two and two, 
by the neck, and in the centre of each fastening was 
a ring, through which a long chain was run stringing 
us on one continuous cable, two himdred pairs of 
individuals making a single line. But before chain- 
ing us up, we were stripped of all clothing, and every 
rag of it, with our person, minutely searched and 
examined. It was bitter winter weather, an icy wind 
blew from the north and we suffered from it griev- 
ously, shivering, stark naked from head to foot. By 
the time we had crossed Paris and reached Charenton, 
we were almost frozen to death, despite the weight 
of our chains and the pace at which we were marched. 

The first halt for the night was typical of the forty 
that were to follow, as we travelled the dismal road 
across the Isle of France, through Burgundy and the 
Maconnias, lodged night after night in dirty stables, 
chained imder the mangers in the reeking litter, 
which, although foul and stinking was at least warm 
and covered us completely. We journeyed on and 
on imceasingly, trudging day after day, and covering 
a matter of nine or ten miles always, knee deep in 
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mud, often soaked to the skin, in ragged garments 
swarming with vermin, our skins ulcerated and tor- 
tured with itch. Our food was insufficient and 
cqarse, our drink, when we could get it, water, but 
the country folk were niggardly, and refused to fill 
our wooden cups, calling us rogues, and saying we 
should get liquid enough at sea. 

Three weeks brought us to the Rh6ne, at Lyons, 
where we embarked in flat-bottomed boats, and 
dropped down the mpid stream to Orange, and land- 
ing there, again took the road to Avignon and on 
through Aix to Marseilles. It was an inexpressibly 
weary pilgrimage, harassed and driven forward like 
cattle, impelled by whip and goad, footsore, worn to 
a thread and horribly fatigued. Several of the party 
died of want and exposure on the road, few escaped 
illness, many were lodged in hospital on arrival, and 
I imbibed the seeds of a long attack of fever. 

The galleys at Marseilles were laid up in port in the 
same way as those we had left at Dunquerque. We 
were assigned to the Gros Pharantond, and built our 
rude shelters over the benches, issuing forth at break 
of day to labour in the arsenal, engaged in carrying 
the war material to and from the stores, or polishing 
the roimd shot till they shone like steel. Some of us 
were permitted to provide ourselves with Uttle stalls 
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on the quaysides, where we plied our trades to gain 
a few pence, working as shoemakers, clock makers 
and engravers (there were experts amongst us who 
could forge deeds and docmnents, and cleverly 
counterfeit stamps and seals) ; some sold coffee and 
brandy and tripe. Many were secretly receivers of 
stolen goods, and these light fingered gentry were 
always active. In one case, the sacred vessels were 
abstracted from a church. 

Idleness was not tolerated at the galleys. If no 
employment offered, private or public, we were set 
to knit stockings, and many did well with it, dis- 
posing of the product at a good profit. The most 
industrious amongst the company were the Turks, 
who were given more liberty than the rest of us and 
were suffered to range the town, and take service 
with the citizens in manual offices, hewing wood and 
drawing water. They never attempted to escape. 
Their dark skins and ignorance of French marked 
them down even when they had managed to change 
their livery into some disguise, and they were quickly 
detected or hunted down. 

When matters looked most helpless, and I was a 
prey to the deepest despair, better fortune came to 
me quite unexpectedly, and from the very last 
quarter I could have imagined 
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I had found favour in the sight of the commissary 
of our galley, M. Fonnerau, who seeing I had some 
scholarship, appointed me to act as clerk in the pro- 
vision store, whence I was advanced to act as secre- 
tary to the captain conmiandant of the Gros Phara- 
mond. I sat all day in a Uttle cupboard like a sentry 
box, shut ofi by a bulk head from the captain's cabin 
smd alongside it. I spent all day and every day in my 
Uttle shanty, writing and figuring, gazing between 
whiles at all that went on before me on the half deck 
below, where sat the rowers on their benches idling, 
or lazily knitting their worsted yam. 

Often splendid entertainments were given to dis- 
tinguished visitors from the city. The governor, or 
commodore of the galleys, loved to invite their friends 
to inspect the ships, and see the exercises of our 
company. Great preparations were made on such 
occasions. The galley was scrubbed and scoured 
from end to end, every slave was dean shaven, he 
changed his linen, and put on a new crimson cassock 
and a red cap ; the masts, if still standing, were 
decked with gay streamers, or poles, after the Venetian 
fashion, were erected carrying flags ; the galley's 
band, twelve in niunber, composed of slaves in gold 
laced jackets, assembled on the poop and discoursed 
sweet music. 
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One day a large party of ladies and gentlemen, all 
in silks and satins» in feathered hats and flowing wigs 
and high heeled shoes came to see us. They were 
received on board in state, and with great formality. 
The commodore and his officers in their finest 
uniforms bowed low before them, and ushered them 
to seats on the raised stem, not half a dozen feet from 
where I was lodged. Now the comites blew their 
whistles, and at the signal the galley slaves went 
through a strange performance. At the first note 
every one removed his cap, at the second, his coat, at 
the third his shirt. Then at a fresh signal the whole 
of these naked wretches lay in rows upon their 
benches, and at the sound of the whistle lifted first 
the fingers of the hands, then the arms, then the 
head, one leg after the other, all with the quaintest 
antics as though they were so many monkeys acting 
a part in unison. 

After this came the vocal salute, the whole com- 
pany with one voice raised a shout, a hoarse mourn- 
ful cry sounding like " Hau I " and the same was 
repeated twice or thrice according to the rank of the 
guests. A general, duke or peer was greeted with 
three " Haus " and this was known as the " royal 
salute " for the King himself received no more. 

Half hidden in my little den, and separated from 
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the rest of our crew J took no part in the proceedings. 
But I did not escape observation, and to my intense 
surprise I was called by name, a familiar name I had 
not heard for a couple of years. 

'* Diego I " The Spanish diminutive of " James " 
given me first at Valencia by my dear friends the 
Moncadas, which no one had used since I had been 
carried ofi from Vauxhall. 

" Diego I " It was repeated in a low sweet whisper, 
and rising inside my little hutch I peered out over the 
small apertiure. I saw a magnificently dressed young 
girl, and met the earnest and impassioned gaze of 
dearly lov^sd eyes. 

It was Inez de Moncada, my own best beloved 
Inez, standing a little apart from her mother, the 
Marquesa, and the rest of the company. 

Of course she had recognised me, despite my 
hideous disguise, and yet she made no sign. Her face, 
which had changed for one brief moment from 
crimson to deadly white, might have betrayed her, 
but with rare self-control she quickly assiuned a 
perfectly impassive air, and making an almost im- 
perceivable gesture of caution with finger on lip, she 
turned away. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Despondency followed quickly on the joy I felt 
at the unexpected sight of my beloved Inez on the 
deck of the Gros Pharamond. I was a prey to alter- 
nate hopes and fears, and the latter soon took entire 
possession of me. I had counted a Uttle too con- 
fidently upon speedy relief. I beUeved that surely 
my new found friends would move heaven and earth 
to rescue me from my wretched thraldom. I hoped 
on, vainly expectant that the Marques would have it 
in his power to intervene on my behalf. 

My long drawn suspense pressed so heavily upon 
me, that my health entirely broke down. I had come 
well through the fatigue and exposure of my weary 
journey from Paris, but no doubt they had pre- 
disposed me to the fierce fever by which I was now 
attacked. I was carried, in a state of utter collapse, 
to the prison hospital, where I lay for a long space 
between life and death, constantly delirious, for ever 
raving and calling upon Inez. 

Much happened to me in that hospital, of which 

more directly, but I was at length discharged to my 
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dreary berth in the galley, where at last a message 
reached me from Inez. It came by the hand of one of 
the Turkish galley slaves, a bonne voglie, or foreign 
hireling, who had volimtarily sold his liberty to serve 
at the oar. This man, Achmet Ali, was suffered to go 
at large in the town, and often acted as our inter- 
mediary with people outside. One day he brought 
me a letter from Inez, conveyed surreptitiously and 
with extreme caution. It said : 

" Queridito de nUa alma, 

" This will reach you safely, I trust, for I am 
assured that the bearer is honest, and I have 
paid him to bring me back your reply. 

" I have this to tell you, heart of my heart. 
My father, who I had thought was not without 
interest at the French Court, has so' far failed 
in his endeavours to compass your release. He 
is told that you are no Englishman, but a traitor 
to France, and that you cannot hope for pardon. 
But be of good cheer, Dieguito, trust in the 
good God and the help He will afford your 
devoted friends. We remain here for some 
time longer, and the thought of you is ever 
present in our minds. My father is kept await- 
ing the arrival of certain grandees by sea from 
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Naples, who will land here or in Barcelona, and 
whom on arrival he is to escort to Madrid. In 
the month or more still remaining I pray that 
we may accomplish something on your behalf. 
All we possess is at your entire disposal, and 
neither pains nor money will be spared if we 
can aid you. Only call upon us, mi querido, 
and count upon us absolutely. 

Inez." 

I was greatly strengthened and emboldened by her 
brave words. Now, for the first time, I felt encour- 
aged to strike a blow for myself. I had never yet 
dared to contemplate the possibility of successful 
escape, feeling convinced that I could never accom- 
plish it alone and unaided. I had thought out many 
plans, and had dismissed them all as hopelessly 
difficult. But now an old idea, which for a time had 
promised well, returned to me, and as I pondered 
over it I began to believe that I might give it prac- 
tical effect. 

I was forcibly reminded of the friendship I had 
formed while in hospital, where I was devotedly 
nursed and tended by a sister of mercy, one of the 
Franciscan order of the Sacred Heart, pious souls, 
who made it a rule to minister to the patients, to wait 
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on them unremittingly hand and foot, full of kindly 
sjmipathy for their sufferings. 

Soeur Angelique had been in charge of me through- 
out my illness, and had heard all my rambling talk, 
enough to convince her that there was a wide differ- 
ence between me and the rest of the galley slaves. 
When I began to regain strength and enter upon 
convalescence, this kindly creature learnt my story 
from my own lips, leading me on from point to point, 
to describe at length the incidents of my troubled 
youth, and the misusage I had experienced, till I had 
fallen into my present abject condition. 

I could easily perceive that I had won upon her 
pitiful regard, she was touched by my misfortunes, 
commiserated with me deeply, and said she would 
gladly help me to any extent in her power, even to 
facilitating my escape from the galleys. 

When casting about for a means of deliverance, I 
had thought more than once of disguising myself as 
a mm. Soeur AngeUque had herself suggested the 
loan of a complete set of her garments, if I had the 
courage to wear them, assuring me that I should 
have no difficulty in passing the gates thus disguised. 
I long hesitated to adopt this suggestion, feeling loth 
to accept her self-sacrifice, and always doubtful 
whither it might lead me, but now by means of the 
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correspondence opened up through Achmet Ali, I put 
it before Inez who joyfully adopted it, promising her 
father's help in procuring me a guide through the 
town to some secluded spot, where a boat should 
await me to take me off to sea. It was first necessary 
to regain admission to the hospital, which was located 
in an ancient building, once an abbey on the out- 
skirts of the arsenal near the principal gate. 

I had not forgotten all the tricks I had learnt in 
^y days with the Spanish gipsies, and among them 
was more than one device for coimterfeiting disease. 
One of the simplest was to swallow a sufficiency of 
tobacco juice, and at this winter's season the weed 
was plentiful in the prison. The evil potion soon 
produced the desired effect, and I was presently 
relegated to my former quarters, where I came once 
more imder the charge of the benevolent Soeur 
Angelique. I was again in a high fever, but I knew 
the attack was fleeting, and on the fourth day I was 
all but cured. 

Meanwhile Inez had been preparing for my evasion, 
and had provided the garments for my disguise, 
specially cut out and fashioned for me, as in height 
and figure I was considerably taller and larger than 
Soeur Angelique. A sum of money was also handed 
to the sister for transmission to me, with a file and 
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chisel to get rid of my leg irons, which had never been 
removed in the very worst stage of my illness. One 
evening, late, a bare hour before night locking, I 
was transformed into a somewhat forbidding speci- 
men of the softer sex. 

To further the deception, and postpone discovery 
as long as possible, Soeur Angelique, although it 
must have cost her dearly as an accessory to my 
escape, took my place in the hospital bed, while I 
with bent head, and coif closely drawn over my face, 
modestly and swiftly made my way to the gates. 

It was the first occasion on which I had worn long 
trailing skirts, and I walked so clumsily that I 
momentarily feared detection. Several idlers gath- 
ered roimd the gate under the portcullis, and a couple 
of armed sentries were at their posts, hard by stood 
an aged comite whose duty was to challenge and inter- 
rogate everyone who approached. His eyes were so 
keen, and his memory so retentive, that no one as a 
rule could evade his vigilance. When I passed imder 
his protracted scrutiny, as I fancied it to be, I 
thought I was lost. But I met his stare with the 
utmost imconcem, and told my beads demurely and 
looked calmly aroimd as if in search of some one. 

At this point a fat monk came up, and addressing 
me as " Soeur Angelique " bade me good evening. 
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sa3dng I was late, and must hurry, or we should incur 
the censure of the Mother Superior of the convent. 

But when I joined him and we went off together, 
he hastily whispered, " Have a care, and shorten your 
stride. Never was a holy sister so like a musketeer 
of the guard. Assuredly you will betray yourself by 
your awkward hoydenish gait." 

Nothing imtoward occurred, however, as we 
passed swiftly through the streets, and presently 
reached the open country by a narrow lane leading 
straight to the not far distant sea. 

" There lies your boat, mon gars," said my sham 
monk. " Ten minutes more and you will be afloat. 
The night will soon have fallen, and will conceal your 
movements as you creep along the coast unseen. 
Giving a wide berth to Toulon, you may reach the 
frontiers of Savoy to-morrow, where you will be a free 
man." 

Now, as he spoke, the report of a heavy gun, followed 
by a second after a short interval, gave notice of the 
escape of a galley slave, no doubt me. There was no 
time to spare. I was in imminent danger of re- 
capture, for, beyond question, the real AngeUque and 
the nature of my disguise must have been discovered. 
The whole coimtryside would be on the alert, questing 
for a fugitive galley slave disguised as a mm. 
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My guide realized the danger as keenly as I did, 
and he hastened to separate from me 

" It will go hard with me if I am taken in your 
company. A short shrift and the nearest tree," he 
cried, rapidly divesting himself of his habit and false 
beard, and rolling them up he concealed them in the 
bushes by the road. He showed now in the garb of 
an ordinary peasant as he prepared to make oflF. But 
first pointing down the road to the boat in waiting, he 
advised me to get on board, and commit myself to the 
charge of the men awaiting me. 

I needed no further spur, and casting away my 
beads I gathered up my skirts and ran for my life, 
looking very Uttle like a devout sister of mercy with 
my long bare legs, freed from their irons certainly, 
but hairy, and muscular and tanned a deep brown by 
long exposure. 

There were two rough specimens of fisher folk with 
the boat, who, with scant courtesy, hustled me over 
the side, directing me peremptorily to he low at the 
bottom out of sight. 

Then with a quick movement we were run out into 
deep water. 



CHAPTER XIX 

I MUST have sunk into a deep sleep, being fairly 
exhausted by my fatigues and emotions and by no 
means entirely recovered from the recent illness, 
which although of my own making, had affected me 
seriously. 

I was still half dazed and dreaming when awakened 
by the night air and the ripple of the waters as we 
raced along under canvas. I fancied I was still in 
M^itre Bnmeau's clutches, being hurried to an 
unknown fate. But a strange Ught-heartedness 
possessed me inexplicable for the moment, until as 
consciousness returned, I realized that I had left the 
galleys behind, me and had broken my fetters. I was 
fleeing on the wings of the wind, but with no idea 
whither. 

My companions recalled me to myself, asking 

rather abruptly how far I desired to go. They had 

agreed to put me on shore somewhere within reach 

of the frontier, so that I might seek shelter for a time 

and make my way eventually to my own country, or 

wherever I pleased — that was no concern of theirs. 

i68 
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Their task was to befriend me and put me on the 
road to freedom ; the rest must be my own business. 
They were a long way from home, and refused to 
increase the distance fearing that they might be 
prevented by some accident of wind or weather from 
regaining their native shore. They made it quite 
clear to me that unless I decided to be landed of my 
own free will at the nearest point, Costabelle, so they 
called it, I might expect to be flung overboard, to 
battle with the waves and take my chance of drown- 
ing or swimming ashore. 

My choice was quickly made. I would stick to 
the ship as long as I was allowed, wherever they 
might take me, although I did not stomach the 
notion of being deposited again on French territory. 
Then, as our bows were turned towards the land, I 
sighted a ship under full sail flying the English 
colours, and I begged the boatmen earnestly to steer 
towards her. As we approached her, I plainly saw 
from the set of her sails and her broad pennant that 
she was a Queen's ship, and running alongside I 
hailed her in English, craving help and protection. 

" WTio and what are you ? " shouted some one from 
the high j)oop in stentorian tones : an officer clearly 
from the gold laced cocked hat he wore, and his 
brilliant uniform. 
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" An English fugitive from the French galleys, 
who claims to be taken aboard/' I answered stoutly. 

" Sheer off, or I will sink you," was the gruff re- 
sponse. " From the galleys are you ? More likely 
some profligate hellcat who has broken her religious 
vows and deserves to be hung up at the yard arm. 
Sheer off, I say." 

But I protested, shouting out my name, and 
appealing piteously to be rescued. 

" Throw her over a rope's end. If she can use it, 
'twill be the best proof that she is not a petticoat." 

The skill with which I caught the rope, and my 
alacrity in making it fast around me, showed that I 
was not a weak, helpless woman, but that there was 
some truth in my story, which I recoimted at some 
length as soon as I stood upon the deck. 

A senior officer had now been called, no other than 
Captain Rawlins himself, the commander of H.M. 
Valiant, who briefly issued his orders. 

" I hardly believe you, but if you are really no 
woman I consent to receive you, but it must be as one 
of the ship's company, and you must swear allegiance 
to our sovereign lady, the Queen. Take him below, 
quartermaster, fit him out with proper clothing, and 
let him sling his hammock with the starboard watch." 

As our sails re-filled and we resumed our course, I 
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saw the last of the Uttle skiff standing in for the 
shore. 

Our destination, I presently learnt, was the Rock 
of Gibraltar, and we belonged to Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel's fleet from which the Valiant, being a smart 
sailer, had been detached to reconnoitre the Mediter- 
ranean sea. I learnt much more, and the news filled 
me with high hopes. Shovel's ships were the advance 
guard of a powerful expedition then on its way from 
England to assist the Archduke Charles, the German 
claimant upon the throne of Spain. The chief com- 
mander and generalissimo of this imposing force, I 
also heard to my intense dehght, was no other than 
my former patron, and once staunch friend, the Earl 
of Peterborough. It must go hard with with me if I 
could not bring myself to his notice, and take service 
under his orders. 

Towards the end of June, after much beating about 
the Straits, our ship at length cast anchor in the Bay 
of Gibraltar, where we lay with the rest of the squad- 
ron waiting the arrival of Lord Peterborough. The 
General had been detained with the main body at 
Lisbon where he had landed, and was busily engaged, 
as he afterwards told me, in preparing for an active 
campaign. His troops had left England in miserable 
case, utterly unprovided, and unfitted for serious 
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operations. They were short of everything : equip- 
ment and stores : were without reserves of food, and 
scantily furnished with munitions of war. Worse 
still, the military chest was all but empty, and the 
ablest general is helpless without money. No diffi- 
culties could daunt the energetic earl, who set him- 
self to raise money from the Portuguese Jews on his 
own security, backed by bills drawn upon the Lord 
High Treasurer of England. 

The expeditionary army was also of very inferior 
quality, made up of raw undiscipUned regiments, 
recruited from gaol birds and the sweepings of the 
London streets. Lord Peterborough succeeded, 
however, in borrowing a few squadrons of cavalry 
from his colleague at Lisbon, Lord Galway. One 
was the regiment of dragoons known as the 
" Royals " and the other commanded by General 
Cunningham. I mention this, as I was afterwards 
instrumental in securing the horses to mount these 
splendid cavalry soldiers, who fought equally well on 
foot. 

That nothing should be wanting to raise the 
prestige of this expedition, the Archduke Charles 
announced his intention of accompanying the field 
army, an honour not without its serious drawbacks. 
The presence of a royal^personage in^camp greatly 
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hampered and encmnbered Lord Peterborough, and 
the evil was increased when a second princeling, the 
Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, a soldier of some 
pretensions, but arrogant and interfering, cast in his 
lot with us at Gibraltar. 

At last, the flag was hoisted at the signal station 
on the smnmit of the Rock, announcing the near 
approach of the great fleet. I saw it with mixed 
emotions, greatly overjoyed, and yet strangely de- 
pressed. How should I be treated by this great man 
whom I once knew so intimately, and who was now 
raised so high above me ? How widely apart we now 
stood, how different were our stations I 

I, James Austen, the eldest son of my father, the 
rightful heir to a good estate, was now an outcast, a 
conmion jack tar, a sailor before the mast. He, the 
most noble Earl of Peterborough, a great general, 
and joint admiral in conmiand of a powerful fleet 
charged with the control of vast issues, the struggle 
for a kingdom, the fight for a disputed throne. An 
impassable gulf seemed fixed between us. Was it 
possible for me to bridge it, and stand once more by 
his side ? 

I vainly strove to stifle such gloomy thoughts, and 
strengthen my weakening spirit with high resolves. 
Could I do nothing for myself, make no effort to win 
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upward to the position that was mine by inheritance, 
and of which I had been cruelly robbed by the 
machinations of an evil woman and her guilty 
associate ? How otherwise could I aspire to Ifie/ 
Moncada, and some day make her mine ? 

The black fit was in the ascendant, despair pos- 
sessed me now when Peterborough reappeared upon 
the scene. I had hoped to gain access to him without 
delay, but my officers rudely refused my request to 
approach him even by letter. What I A dirty dog 
of an ordinary tar claim the acquaintance with the 
illustrious Lord General, the supreme chief, the 
Queen's representative and favoured lieutenant of 
the King of Spain ? Unheard of impudence I I 
richly deserved to be keel hauled and flogged through 
the fleet. At least I should be consigned to the mast 
head, and with much coarse ribaldry I was ordered to 
go aloft till my blood cooled. 

Very barbarous discipline was enforced in those 
da}^ in the Royal Navy. Officers were for the most 
part coarse, cruel ruffians, " good seamen perhaps, 
but no gentlemen." Admixed with them was a 
sprinkling of effeminate creatures, pitchforked into 
the naval service without previous training, and who 
were conmionly described as " gentlemen, but no 
seamen/' 
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I could expect no good feeling or fair play from my 
superiors on board the Valiant, and I set my wits to 
work to contrive some method of making myself 
known to my whilom patron and friend. By dint of 
currying favour with the captain's clerk, I was able 
to write a letter direct to Lord Peterborough, and 
have it conveyed to one of his staff on board his 
flag-ship H.M.S. Namur. 

The answer was immediate, and like a bolt from the 
blue. A signal was run up from the halyards of the 
flag-ship, which was perfectly unintelligible to the 
quartermaster when he read it through his glasses. 
He commimicated it forthwith to the ofl&cer of the 
watch. The signal ran as follows : — " The com- 
mander-in-chief desires the immediate attendance 
of Mr Austen, of H.M. Horse Guards Blue on board 
the Namur. Let him have a boat and send him off 
at once." 

" Austen of the Horse Guards," cried the lieu- 
tenant, absolutely bewildered. " There is no such 
person on board this ship ; I have never even heard 
of him. Sentry, pass the word to the master-at-arms, 
and bid him bring the ship's roll." 

Meanwhile the gossip was bandied about on board, 
and the enquiry for Mr Austen of the Blues passed 
from lip to lip without eliciting any i^ply, until at 
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last my name was discovered upon the list as a 
member of the crew. 

I was forthwith smnmoned to appear before the 
captain, who proceeded to examine me, but in a very 
different tone to that used when first I trod his deck. 

" Do you call yourself James Austen ? Do you 
belong to the Oxford Blues ? Why have you never 
told me of this, and what is your rating ? " he 
asked. 

" You would not listen to me, sir," I repUed re- 
spectfully. " I am no more than a cadet, but I cer- 
tainly belong to the regiment." 

" Lord Peterborough has sent for you. Are you 
known to him ? " 

" He is the Colonel of the regiment, and I joined 
it with his approval. His lordship has always been 
my kind friend." 

" I ought to have known this sooner. Had you 
spoken, you would have met with a very different 
reception. I trust you will understand this, and will 
not complain too loudly to the admiral. Enough. 
Is the boat alongside, Mr Jeffreys ? Let him go 
down : pipe her away." 

" Is he to go like this, sir ? " asked the Ueutenant, 
pointing to my tarry jacket and canvas overall. 

" What else ? They are his only clothes, unless the 
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ship's steward can find him a full kit of Lifeguards- 
man's togs." 

Some devil prompted me to claim my own clothes 
— the nun's vestments which I was wearing when 
rescued from the fishermen's skiff. 

The captain scowled, and angrily refused my re- 
quest, but I still insisted, and while everyone present 
grinned, except the captain himself, who felt that he 
was being made a laughing stock of. I exchanged 
my seaman's apparel for the sober garment and white 
coif of Soeur Angelique, and then with a profound 
curtsey to the spectators, now roaring with laughter, 
I scrambled down the ladder as modestly and dis- 
creetly as I could, to the unconcealed merriment of 
the boat's crew below. 

My appearance caused quite a sensation when I 
reached the deck of the Namur. An officer came 
forward to receive me at the gangway, and with a 
respectful bow enquired my business. I asked in my 
best Spanish for Lord Peterborough, whom I saw on 
the quarter deck the centre of a group of officers in 
many different uniforms. I was waved forward at 
the mention of his name, and he himself came to greet 
me with a bewildered and slightly annoyed air. He 
seemed to read on the smiling faces around, some 
covert allusion to his well known character for 

M 
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gallantry, and some hidden suggestion that his last 
conquest had been that of some beautiful, but too 
confiding mm. 

" To what may I attribute the honour /' he 

began very stiffly, and then he changed suddenly into 
a fit of uncontrollable laughter. 

" You infernal young villain. How dare you 
present yourself before me in this disgraceful mas- 
querade. Take him away, some of you, and find him 
some more appropriate clothing for a gentleman 
private of Her Gracious Majesty's Horse Guards 
Blue." 

A garbled account of this silly escapade travelled 
quickly through the fleet and garrison at Gibraltar, 
but it was in some measure condoned and explained 
by the full details of my adventures. . 

But I stood well with Peterix)rough, and might 
look for speedy advancement which was publicly 
announced in the general orders where my name 
appeared the same day, with my appointment as 
extra aide-de-camp to the commander-in-chief, and 
the acting rank of lieutenant of horse, pending the 
approval of Her Majesty the Queen. 

From this time forth I was duly accredited as an 
officer of the army, and was destined to play a con- 
spicuous part in the coming campaign. 



CHAPTER XX 

Although I was the youngest member of the 

headquarter staff, the most junior and the latest 

joined, I fell at once into place and foimd much work 

to do. One of the first tasks entrusted to me, was to 

scour the neighbouring country and secure horses to 

mount the dragoon regiments. In the old days of my 

gipsy wanderings I had travelled far and wide with 

the tribe, and had acquired much knowledge of 

horses. I knew a good one when I saw it, and was not 

to be taken in by any of the tricks of the trickiest of 

all trades. I was given a free hand : I could make 

my own choice, and pay what price I pleased. The 

news of my dealings soon brought in an abundant 

supply. My agents travelled far and wide through 

the hills and valleys of Serranfa of Ronda, and beyond 

into the open country around Cordova and on to the 

green Vega of Granada. These agents of mine were 

chiefly gipsy Chalenes, bom cheats and practised 

horse-copers, but they served me well, for I spoke to 

them in true Romany, and they held me as a brother, 

one of the Errate in spite of my military imiform. 
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In this way I got into touch with my old associates, 
the gipsy thieves who had kidnapped me and would 
have sold me with Inez to the Moors. My ancient 
protectress Jarawa was still on the move, still ruling 
her tribe as only a female tyrant can. Pindoro and 
the rest of them were still her devoted slaves. I con- 
trived to send her a message with a showy necklace of 
heavy golden coins, and thanked her for her kindness 
to me in the past. 

My time passed quickly in these engrossing duties, 
but I often snatched an opportunity for writing to 
Inez who was for ever in my thoughts. I had trans- 
mitted a letter through my gipsy messengers, giving 
her news of my successful escape, and she had replied 
from Barcelona, which she had at length reached, and 
where the Conde de Moncada had come on hearing 
the guests he was awaiting were being brought to that 
port. Would the chances of war carry me near her ? 
We were on opposite sides, my love and I, but I never 
ceased to hope that I might meet her again in some 
happier hour. What if our warfare took us to Bar- 
celona first, or on to the very capital ? What if by 
some freak of fortune I should be marched to Madrid 
with our army, or perchance in advance of it as the 
forerunner of great and stirring events about to 
secure the triumph of our cause ? There were in 
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truth many things preparing, and I was to play my 
part in them. 

To my intense delight, Lord Peterborough, since I 
had rejoined him had admitted me to his confidence 
to a very flattering extent, considering my youth and 
insignificance. He was not happy with the colleagues 
of his own rank, with whom he was constantly at 
variance. They were independent of him, of co-equal 
authority, defiant and owing him no allegiance, and 
by no means accepted his views. Whatever he 
brought forward, and his restlessly active and in- 
genious brain worked ceaselessly, must be submitted 
for the decision of the whole ntmiber. A Council of 
War must be assembled, at which the English General 
possessed only one vote in common with his fellows. 

Constantly chafing and chagrined, Lord Peter- 
borough often talked over with me, and condescended 
to seek my advice. 

As yet no plan of campaign had been definitely 
decided upon. Leaders continually differed and 
disagreed, but the weight of opinion, taking it for 
what it was worth, strongly favoured carrying the 
war into the Eastern provinces of Spain. The most 
strenuous advocate of this course of action was the 
Grand Duke of Hesse. He had been at one time 
Viceroy of Catalonia for the late King of Spain, and 
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professed to know the country by heart. The people 
were warmly attached, he declared, to the German 
dynasty, and would haU with enthusiasm the appear- 
ance of the Archduke Charles, or Carlos Tercero, as 
he was already styled. Barcelona, that rich and 
flourishing city, would welcome him with open arms. 
An immense body of sympathizers eagerly awaited 
his arrival to rise in his support. A force of six 
thousand infantry and twelve hundred cavalry was 
ready to take the field, directly his standard was 
raised. 

The prospect of a successful descent upon Cata- 
lonia was most alluring to the Archduke Charles. Its 
advantages were to him manifest and manifold. He 
saw himself securely seated, rapidly, and with no 
. great effort, in the eastern comer of his new kingdom, 
whence he might easily and completely conquer the 
whole. His loyal and devoted Catalonians, with 
their unstinting strenuous support, would soon make 
him the master of Spain, aiding him to win it thor- 
oughly bit by bit, inch by inch, from the Pyrenees 
to the Rock of Gibraltar, from the Mediterranean to 
the frontiers of Portugal. Barcelona was ready to 
drop into his mouth, and must surrender to his flag 
the moment his flotilla appeared before it. 
To me, the mere name of Barcelona was agitating. 
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My love might still be there. I might meet with Inez 
there if happily it fell into our hands, and mider my 
altered conditions, not as a galley slave, but as a 
British officer of rank and position and a trusted 
member of Lord Peterborough's staff. 

Not strangely, my heart beat high when the possi- 
bility of a descent upon the capital of Catalonia was 
in the air, and that in my secret heart I sympathized 
with the King, Charles III. This plan commended 
itself as strongly to me as to him, and I rejoiced when 
I heard that he had seized upon it in preference to all 
others, and that he desired to adopt it with all the 
deep-seated obstinacy of his arrogant, and arbitrary 
character. He was of autocratic nature, a haughty, 
self-sufficient, conceited young man, petulant and 
overbearing, eaten up with the pride of race, firmly 
wedded to the principle of " right divine," and ex- 
ercising imdisputed authority. His reasons weighed 
little with me, I had my own for wishing to enter 
Barcelona with a victorious army. 

But Peterborough, to my sorrow, favoured an en- 
tirely different design, and mamtained it stoutly in 
determined opposition to the views of his royal 
master, and his independent military colleagues. 
Yet his scheme, I had been compelled to admit, was 
altogether the best. It was really a stroke of genius. 
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a great strategical conception, bom of his brilliant 
imagination and his great native aptitude for war. 

The idea was deduced from the knowledge he had 
gained, not a little through my assistance, of the 
existing military situation in Spain. My agents 
brought him intelligence that Madrid, the capital, 
was at his mercy ; that it lay quite undefended and 
exposed, and might be made the nearly certain prey 
to any shrewd and swiftly delivered blow. The 
scanty Spanish forces in the field were at the moment 
powerless to protect it. Their two principal armies 
were posted at the two extremities of the kingdom, 
widely separated from one another, and at remote 
distances from the capital. Peterborough with his 
whole strength, attended by the good luck that 
generally waits upon courageous enterprise, might 
reach Madrid more quickly than either of the two 
bodies of defenders. One Spanish army was a couple 
of hundred miles south of Madrid, the other as far 
away to the north of Catalonia, and on the frontier of 
France. The allied fleet was already on the coast of 
Spain, within touch of Valencia, and considerably 
nearer the heart and centre of the Spanish kingdom 
than any of the reinforcements that could be hastened 
forward to its succour. 

At this critical moment King Philip, the French 
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daimant who had been crowned some time before in 
Madrid, lay there weak and helpless m the Court and 
capital, with no more guard than that of a small body 
of indifferent horse. 

Our general, with unerring intuition had seized 
upon this marvellous occasion, and laboured hard to 
turn it to good account. He was, however, bound to 
submit the proposal to a Council of War, and he 
prepared to back it with all necessary details. In 
this I was selected to render some assistance, and I 
worked at it loyally, although with a heavy heart. 
I knew much of the neighbouring country, and soon 
learnt more. I was sent on shore to reconnoitre the 
roads and ascertain the best route for the march of 
the army. 

A strange fate took me once more across the 
gardens and open watercourses of Valencia I had 
traversed with the rescued Inez, and I skirted the 
foothills of the Sierras leading me into New Castile, 
making my way as far as Cuenca, not a hundred miles 
from the capital itself. Riding alone, and unattended, 
I explored the whole intervening country, for the 
most part rough and mountainous, but passable by 
troops, horses and mule transport, offering no serious 
obstacles by the way, no strongholds or fortified 
places barred the road, no enemy in collected 
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strength was interposed to dispute our prosperous 
march. 

Supplies were plentiful, com, oil and forage were 
to be met with, any quantity of alfalfa grass and 
katob bean growing profusely in the well irrigated 
fields. The people were imdoubtedly friendly. 
Valencia was a rich, prosperous district, extremely 
well disposed to Charles, and had received us with 
gifts and joyous greetings. Every prospect of a 
great success was held out to us, and I returned to the 
fleet, the bearer of a most flourishing report to Peter- 
borough. 

A great change had come over my lord. When I 
appeared before him I could see that he was greatly 
upset, and could barely conceal his indignation. I 
began to make my report, but he waved me aside 
with scant ceremony. 

" You may save your breath, young gentleman. 
Nothing you could bring me would be of the slightest 
service ; you have been off on a wild goose chase. 
There will be no march upon Madrid ; it has been 
abandoned." 

" You have given it up, my lord, now when every- 
thing promises so well ? " I enquired anxiously. 

" Even so," he replied, tearing passionately at his 
fair wig, " but not with my good will. Understand^ 
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it has been forced upon me by my unwilling col- 
leagues ; they are too strong for me." 

I knew full well that he was supreme conmiander 
only in name, that he held the first rank in the allied 
forces, because England's money was paying the 
way, but the English general exercised no real 
authority. He could not suppress mutiny, or coerce 
his colleagues into obedience or the acceptance of 
his wishes. 

" I could do nothing with them ; they positively 
rejected my idea ; they called it more than madness, 
sheer lunacy ; denounced it as a horrible blunder, 
pointing to irretrievable disaster." 

" But are they all against you, my lord ? " 

" Almost all. Some of our own people, Lord 
Claremont, Generals Gorges and James Stanhope 
might believe in me, but the Dutchmen decUne to 
move a single man, and as for the young King he is 
entirely set upon the siege of Barcelona ; so is the 
Grand Duke of Hesse. They think it a glorious 
opportunity, that a great result is to be easily 
achieved, whereas I believe that enormous difficulties 
will crop up of which they have no idea and that 
things are not all as they anticipate." 

" May I venture to ask, my lord, what will hap- 
pen ? " I was in duty still boimd to share his dis- 
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appointment, but after all, the move to Barcelona 
was more in harmony with my feelings. 

" I can hardly tell you, but if it rests with myself 
I will proceed in my own line. I'd do it, as it is, if 
there wai money enough in the chest to furnish me 
with sufficient suppUes and transport animals, and 
yet I hardly dare. Positive instructions have arrived 
from England to conunence operations in Catalonia, 
and we are bound to go there. I cannot put off the 
King who has given in entirely to the Grand Duke's 
importunity, and believes in him thoroughly." 

The next day the whole fleet weighed anchor, and 
made sail to the Bay of Barcelona. I counted at sea 
sixty-six sail of the line, thirteen bomb ketches, and 
one hundred transport vessels. 



CHAPTER XXI 

We happened on a fair breeze, and steering a 
straight course anchored off Barcelona, close in shore, 
on the second morning of our voyage. It was the 
i6th August, I well remember, a perfect day in late 
summer, the sun stood high in the cloudless blue, 
beating down on a lovely landscape. At the foot of 
an amphitheatre of distant mountains, a broad carpet 
of verdure was stretched out, vineyards, orchards 
and gardens in full bloom. On the eastern side of the 
city was a wide level plain, on the western the land 
rose into an eminence, where the lower hills of Mont- 
serrat formed the plaza of Montjuich, as it was 
marked on our maps, and glasses made out the 
citadel, or last stronghold of the fortifications. 

The city was girt by a line wall with many bastions, 
on the system of Monsieur Vaubau, the French 
engineer, and batteries armed with great guns, con- 
stituting Barcelona the chief fortress and place of 
arms in Spain. Within the enceinte, thus guarded and 
embraced by formidable works, lay the great city 

with its countless roois of tall edifices and soaring 
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church spires, giving evidence of a teeming population 
gathered together in the rich and properous capital 
of Catalonia. 

As the morning drew on, the chiefs and leaders of 
the expedition came on board our flag-ship, sum- 
moned to take part in a great Council of War. The 
King, in person, came in a State barge, and with him 
the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt in attendance. 

It was the first time I had seen these exalted per- 
sonages, and I scanned them curiously as they 
stepped on board. The King of Spain, Carlos 
Tercero as he was now called, was a small, slight 
youth, bearing himself with dignity, but with an eager 
excited look on a weak face, with a loose mouth, and 
an imderhimg chin. 

The Prince of Hesse was of tall and commanding 
presence, a soldierlike figure, with a handsome per- 
son, a war-worn, but kindly face. He was said to be 
of sweet temper, and generous disposition, and the 
people of Catalonia whom he had long governed 
justly and moderately as Viceroy, were much at- 
tached to him. It was his confidence in their firm 
support that had brought us to Barcelona, and it was 
now to be put to the test. 

A number of ofl&cers, English and foreign, of very 
distinguished appearance followed the royalties. 
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escorted by Lord Peterborough into the principal 
cabin now arranged as a Council Chamber: gen- 
erals, major-generak, brigadiers and colonels. There 
were Generab Coninyngham and Scratenbach, a 
surly Dutchman, Lords Donegal and Charlemont, 
St Amant, Gorges and James Stanhope, with Colonels 
Hans Hamilton and Charles Wills. 

The meeting was stormy and protracted. It sat 
with closed doors, but my Lord Peterborough himself 
gave me an outline of the proceedings when he 
simmioned me to his side later in the day. I foimd 
him in an evil mood ; his brow was clouded and his 
speech sharp. He was greatly incensed with his 
colleagues, and especially with the Prince of Hesse. 

" His Highness would provoke a saint, and I have 
never claimed to be one. He must take me for an 
easily gulled simpleton, who will swallow any stories 
that may be trumped up to impose upon him. I am 
not so credulous, and hesitated to beUeve all that is 
told by his friends over yonder. They promise 
mountains and marvels, and I fear will produce 
nothing worth having. At least, I want another and 
more independent opinion." 

" Will your lordship accept mine ? I speak with 
great difl&dence, but you can rely upon my most 
anxious desire to be useful. May I be permitted to 
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go ashore and collect information at fiist hand ? I 
am ready to venture into the enemy's camp in search 
of it." 

" It would be at great risk to yourself, you under- 
stand ? Remember you will be entering a hornets' 
nest, and will go with your life in your hand/' said 
my lord, shaking his head, and he reiterated his 
objections. " If you are caught you need expect no 
mercy. You must use some disguise, and if it were 
penetrated you would get a short shrift. You would 
be shot at the first comer or hanged like a dog." 

" I have faced worse dangers, and I shall have 
much on my side. In the first place I am doing my 
duty and seeking to serve your lordship. Besides, I 
hope to find friends in the city." 

" How so ? " And when I told him of the de 
Moncadas, he laughed merrily, then looked suddenly 
grave. " This is no time for philandering, young 
man. The matter is serious and of the very deepest 
import. Great issues depend upon what I may hear 
from you. I want you to tell me how these people 
are disposed towards us. For which King will they 
declare ? The Prince assures me they are all for 
Carlos Tercero, and will welcome him with open 
arms. Will they ? Then the garrison ? What is its 
strength, as near as you can estimate, its temper and 
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quality as far as you can gauge ? Can we presume to 
besiege the place ? The majority of our Council are 
positively opposed to so bold a measure. On the 
other hand, the great chiefs are as keenly in favour of 
it, and would persuade me that it would certainly 
succumb to a determined attack. How shall I 
decide ? Your report would go far to guide me. You 
see that I am incUned to rely heavily on the result of 
your enquiries." 

" And my mission becomes the more urgent, the 
more imperative. I ought to lose no time, my lord." 

" So be it. I will not baulk you, and if you succeed 
I shall be eternally grateful. Good luck to you. Stay. 
One word more. As to your disguise ? " 

" Shall I turn nun once more ? " I still preserved 
the dress in which I had come on board at Gibraltar. 

" You can hardly be seen leaving this war ship in 
the garb of a sister of charity. But carry it with you, 
and assimie it, if you can do so unobserved, after you 
land. Farewell. By the way, make my bow to the 
Senora Condesa and the sweet child Inesita. Say, I 
kiss their feet." 

My preparations were soon made. There were 
many shore boats within hail, and I presently landed 
from one under the beetling cliffs of Montjuich, and 
carrying my nun's vestments with me in a parcel. 
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slipped them on in the first hiding place I could find. 
Then I set forth, making a wide circuit, and boldly 
approached the city from the westward. I had 
studied tiie map before leaving the ship, and fotmd 
the best road was by the convent of Santa Madrona, 
and leaving it on my left, pointed straight for the 
Peurta San Antonio, the principal gate on the western 
side of the city. 

I met with courtesy everywhere. In such a priest 
ridden country my vestments as one of the Francis- 
can sisterhood were my best credentials, and all were 
anxious to assist me. Great numbers of people were 
on the roads, coming and going ; crowds were hurry- 
ing away in flight from the threatened city, frighten- 
ed by the great ships that loomed black in the offing. 
A multitude of country folk were at the same time 
crowding in with cattle, and all manner of produce 
and supplies. No one interfered with me, or put in- 
convenient questions to me, no one showed any 
suspicion of the awkward and ungraceful hoyden, 
who strode along with masculine strides I vainly 
strove to make airy and finicking to suit my assumed 
sex. 

At the great gate, the old sergeant of the guard 
with a reverent obeisance cleared the road for me, 
and I passed in with face demurely shrouded by my 
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ample coif, and downcast eyes, without asking my 
road, fearing that my ignorance would betray me. I 
was inside the place now, but a complete stranger to 
it, and I must trust to my luck to find the Paseo de la 
Rambla, and the house from which my Inez had 
despatched her last letter. 

The Rambla was the great central promenade in 
the new town, and I could not miss it. All streets 
converged upon it where it ran between the rows of 
handsome houses, the residences of the Catalan 
aristocracy. 

I halted nervously outside the house, tall and im- 
posing, which had sheltered my Hez, and with great 
circumspection sought news of her. A servant came 
out, and civilly answered my enquiry, that of a 
devout and modest Franciscan sister, the S5r Angel- 
ica, from the convent of Santa Madrona, with a 
message from the Holy Mother. I heard the ladies 
de Moncada were within, and I was admitted without 
question to their presence. The Condesa received me 
with grave bewilderment, and my best beloved Inez 
was for a moment equally surprised, till my radiant 
face betrayed me and she quickly penetrated my 
disguise. 

'* Sanctissima Virgen ! " she cried, almost hyster- 
ically. ''It is Dieguito himself, queridito de mi 
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alma I " and despite her mother's presence I clasped 
her for a moment to my heart. 

" This is hardly seemly," protested the Condesa 
stiffly. " I see that you are no sister, and although 
this unexpected meeting pleads for your forgiveness, 
I have yet to learn that you are affianced novios." 

" Pardon me, Senora Condesa," I pleaded humbly. 
" But you will not deny her to me some day, when I 
am entitled to claim her and can give her her rightful 
position after winning back my own." 

" You shall be heard in due course, Don Diego, and 
when the time is ripe. Not yet as you must readily 
understand. Her father and I are concerned for her 
happiness, and will require assurances that you are a 
suitable match for our daughter, the sole heiress of 
the ancient house of de Moncada y^Perraflor. Till 
then " 

" And I say the same, with more emphasis and 
insistence," added another voice, dry, hard and 
measured. The Conde had come in, a small, spare, 
aged man, with a shrivelled, sallow, careworn face, 
and much reserved stateliness of manner. 

" Is this your gratitude ? " interposed my Inez 
hastily, in excited and reproachful tones. " But for 
him you would have lost me for ever. At least, I 
have not forgotten what I owe you, my Diego, heart 
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of my heart and star of my soul. I am yours, wholly 
and completely in this world and the next for ever 
and ever," and my darling raised herself on tip-toe to 
kiss me solenmly on the Ups. 

" Shameless and indecent girl," began her father 
angrily. " Would you ignore my authority, and 
forego your maidenly reserve to throw yourself into 
the arms of a man, a stranger, a heretic, an adven- 
turer for all we know, who has not even asked you, 
or us, for your hand." 

I began to protest loudly that it was my dearest 
wish to make liiez my wife, when my cause was un- 
expectedly espoused by the Condesa, who suddenly 
changed her ground. 

" No, no, Senor mio," she pleaded, " you must not 
be too hard upon this hot headed daughter of ours 
who rightly reminds us of our duty to this young 
man. But all this is surely premature. Any mar- 
riage between them is out of the question while this 
cruel conflict continues, and we know nothing of this 
young man's prospects." 

" Effectivemente," said the Conde, recalled to the 
more sober, practical issues. " How do you stand, 
yoimg gentleman ? Is your father still alive ? Are 
you received by your family ? " 

" I am my father's heir. His property, the whole of 
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Orchard Austen is strictly entailed on me by English 
law, and I must succeed to it some day, if I live." 

" Enough, and may I ask, Don Diego, who is the 
next heir ? You have a half brother ? " 

" Louis is Madame Austen's son, and presumably 
my father's, but I will say no more." 

" If Louis succeeded some one else might perhaps 
indirectly benefit ? Is it not so ? Yes ? Then there 
is reason why an enemy who might benefit should 
seek to compass your death." 

" The enemy is not far to seek. Had MMtre 
Bruneau worked his will, my life would have been 
sacrificed long since. Even now I dread some fresh 
plot." 

" Even now, in good truth," said the Conde, with a 
significance I could hardly mistake. 

" He is a constant menace to my safety." I went 
on. " and I never know that I shall not be the subject 
of some fresh attack. I am always looking out for 
him to reappear, and it will be when least expected." 

" This is no place for you, Don Diego," now said 
the Condesa excitedly, '* you are in constant danger 
from " 

" That is more than probable. Of course I am 
liable to arrest at any moment. I am in an enemy's 
country." 
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" Worse/' added the Conde. " I am not called 
upon to shield and protect you, but I feel bound to 
warn you that at any moment you may be detected, 
and if taken it will go hard with you. I mean you 
well, Don Diego, but " 

" Of course I know that in venturing here I have 
put myself at yom: mercy. We are on opposite sides, 
you are an adherent of King Philip, and I and my 
people are fighting for the rival King. It rests with 
you to hand me up to the governor, Don Francasco 
Velasco, and I am little likely to find favour with a 
stem soldier for having dared to enter his line to spy 
out his weakness." 

" Are you so certain I am for King Philip ? " asked 
the Conde with a short Up. " I do not greatly 
approve his proceedings. He is no Spaniard, but a 
Frenchman by birth and predilection, keeping a 
French Court and surroimded by French friends. 
But the Austrian might be no better. It is in truth 
difficult to choose between them, and I care to serve 
neither." 

" And will perchance prove a* traitor to both," 
laughed Inez pertly. 

" At least I will help neither," declared the Conde, 
" and you, Don Diego, must go on your own road, and 
if you are charged with any special mission perform 
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it as best you can. But if you will be advised by me, 
you will take yourself off and regain your own camp 
before you fall into trouble. Diosmio! Whom have 
we here ? " 

A tall figure stood in the doorway, and cried with a 
familiar greeting in French : 
" Does Madame la Comtesse receive ? " 
It was Bruneau, Comte de Vasconcelles. 



CHAPTER XXII 

My first impulse when I saw my enemy Bruneau 
within reach, and seeming to bar the way to my free 
exit from the Condesa de Moncada's salon was to 
take him by the throat, my second to remember 
where I was and the dress I wore. It would be highly 
indecorous and unseemly for a nun to proceed to 
violence, and I owed it to my friends in the first place 
to keep the peace. In the second, I knew that I 
should betray m3^elf to my own undoiAg, with my 
disguise torn off I should certainly be, haled off to 
durance and might coimt on swift retribution. My 
mere presence in the city would condemn me, without 
the stimulus of Bruneau's hate. 

One glance at the set firm face of my Inez gave 
me some hope. Her woman's wit was at work to 
devise a way of escape ; her eyes bade me keep 
up my courage, and almost instinctively I responded 
to her eloquent counsel. Drawing my veil closer to 
my head, I slipped noiselessly to a far comer of the 
room and settled myself humbly and discreetly at a 
distance from the rest, to watch and wait events. 
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I do not think that Bnineau's attention had been 
called to me as yet. It was common enough in 
Spanish society, at that time, for religious sisters to 
visit the private houses of great people, rendering 
service or seeking alms, and my presence was ac- 
coimted for. Bnmeau was engaged too by social 
duties. He had come in attendance upon the Princess 
de la Gioja and her ladies, a striking Italian beauty 
by the way, whom I remembered to have seen years 
before when I first saw Peterborough, and who 
having recently arrived from Naples, was paying a 
first visit of ceremony to the Condesa de Moncada, 
accompanied by the Prince and several high officials. 

After many bows and courtesies the party settled 
down to formal conversation, which presently took 
a more intimate and friendly turn, when the Princess 
enlarged upon the dangers and discomforts of the 
voyage from Italy. 

" It was Uke a dreadful nightmare. Ten days on 
board a miserable ship, at the mercy of the winds and 
waves. And at last we narrowly escaped capture 
by the enemy. We were chased by several men-of- 
war right up to the mole." 

" It might have been Peterborough himseH/' 
added the old Prince with a face of horror, " he 
would have shown us no mercy." 
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" Although," laughed the Princess, " I had no 
fears. I know my lord ; he is galant homme, and 
would have shown us every consideration." 

" To you ladies, yes, but for us men there would 
have been no mercy." 

" My lord did not chase you. He is with the main 
body of the fleet which only arrived this morning," 
Bruneau corrected. " He brings the Austrian King 
with him." 

" For what purpose, know you ? " asked the Prince 
de la Gioja anxiously. " To impose his rule ? Does 
he hope they will welcome him, or will they lay siege 
to the city, attack and capture it, and give us all to 
the knife ? Would that I had never left Naples I " 

" He need not use much force, Barcelona is, I 
believe, ready to open its gates to Carlos Tercero," 
said the Conde de Moncada. Velasco, the governor, 
may be full of fight, not so the garrison, and the 
people still less so." 

" What is the strength of this garrison ? " 

" Quite 7000 men, good men enough if they were 
more staunch and loyal, but I greatly distrust the 
temper of the troops." 

" It is weakly held, Montjuich especially, al- 
though the citadel is thought impregnable, I believe 
it would yield to a coup de main." 
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"" If Peterborough only knew i He is bold enough 
to make the attempt if only a whisper could reach 
him." 

My ears were burning during this momentous talk, 
and in spite of myself I fidgetted on my chair. I had 
learnt pretty well what I wanted to know» and would 
have given anything now to get clear away. I 
thought I had concealed my uneasiness, but sharp 
eyes were upon me quickened by love, as well as by 
hate. As I looked round furtively, seeking some issue 
from the trap that hemmed me in, I interpreted a 
keen glance from Inez directed to a door behind me, 
indicating a means of exit other than the staircase of 
honour. I treasured up the knowledge, meaning to 
take advantage of it at the hour of need, and the 
supreme moment came sooner than I had thought. 

Suddenly Bruneau rose from his chair and moved 
towards me with a brief address. 

" Methinks, reverent sister " 

But even as he spoke I jumped up hurriedly, and at 
one bound reached the door. It gave before me, 
before I touched the handle, and I fell headlong 
down a dark staircase with Bruneau, who had fol- 
lowed me close, tumbling after me. We rolled to- 
gether to the foot of the staircase, cUnging in a close 
embrace, and struggling fiercely for mastery. I was 
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easily the strongest after my muscular training at the 
oar, and I soon got the upper hand. Bnmeau was 
underneath with my knee on his chest, and although 
he tore furiously at my robes, clutching wildly at my 
coif and hair, I had him at my mercy. My blood was 
up, and I would have stabbed him to the heart, but 
could not get at the knife I carried, and had to be 
content with hammering his head savagely on the 
edge of the stone step again and again till he lost 
consciousness, and I slipped easily out of his grip. 

By this time assistance had come from above ; 
one or two people had nm down to join in the melte 
but were too late to interfere with or intercept me, 
and I had risen from my disabled antagonist to seek 
safety where I could, running straight in front down 
a narrow passage which gave upon a back yard. 
Timely help came to me from a sweet voice, — it was 
that of Inez — shouting directions, and thus guided, I 
clambered over a wall in front of me and dropped 
into an alley on the far side, where I dared to pause 
for a moment and consider my further progress. 

As pursuit was delayed, I concluded that for the 
moment all effort was concentrated on succouring and 
restoring Bnmeau. But I knew that the moment he 
could recover himself the hue and cry would be 
raised, and all would come in my track. At any rate 
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I had small chance of escape if I clung to my disguise 
as a nun, and I blessed my foresight in wearing the 
vestments over other clothes. Indeed, my skirts and 
coif had suffered greatly in my recent conflict, and 
were hanging about me in shreds, so that I was glad 
to discard them, and rolling them up into a bundle, I 
threw it into the first comer, while I walked off as a 
rough peasant bound upon my own unimportant 
concerns. 

I felt sure that now my presence in Barcelona was 
known no efforts would be spared to come again 
upon my track, to lay hold of me, if possible, and 
crush me before I could carry away any comprom- 
ising inteUigence. But by changing my appearance 
I had covered up my tracks, and might elude de- 
tection for a time. I might wander through the 
byeways of the city and verify what I had already 
heard, with more of the same sort probably. 

The gossip of a wine shop flows more freely with 
the opening of a pig skin of priorato, and at such a 
time as this, with the enemy at the gate. Wherever 
I went the talk passed naturally to miUtary matters. 
I himg about the posadas, Ustening carelessly as it 
seemed, but intent upon all the news, and soon had 
an ample store ; the numbers of the garrison, the 
various regiments, the names of the senior officers, 
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the quality of the rank and file, the attitude of the 
local population with some idea of the strength of the 
miguelites or local levies, and how far they might be 
expected to take active part in the impending 
quarrel. 

I left, as a last piece of intelligence, an examina- 
tion of the outlying stronghold of Montjuich, which 
I must pass on my way back to the sea shore. The 
strength and possible value of this work were per- 
haps more apparent from within the city, or the line 
wall, than from the sea. It was on a detached and 
commanding eminence and I was inclined to think, 
although no practical military engineer, that it was 
really the key to the whole place. My lord would 
form his own opinion as to this, at least he should 
hear what I had to say about it, and with this in view, 
I crept cautiously up the slopes above San Beba and 
close to the bottom of the glacis. 

A very indifferent watch was kept, and I argued 
from this that the garrison was careless, and prob- 
ably weak. Thus my own observation supported the 
view taken by the talkers in the Casa Moncada, and 
I had so much the more to report to the general. 

Soon after nightfall I was again on board H.M.S. 
Nassau. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

The information I brought my chief encouraged 
him to hold his ground and listen to the urgent 
advice of the King and the Prince of Hesse, rather 
to that of his colleagues on the G)uncil of War. He 
was a leader who alwa}^ leant to a bold policy^ and 
favoured an attack upon Barcelona, encouraged by 
me in the belief that it was feasible. He may not 
have been very sanguine, but he would not turn back 
now. "We had come like fools," he said, but he 
refused to go away like cowards. The siege at least 
should be undertaken and prosecuted for a period of 
at least eighteen da)^. The troops were accordingly 
disembarked to the eastward of the town. 

No opposition was offered to our landing. The 
transports drew close in shore, and the ships' boats 
ran in and unloaded easily, the native people giving 
friendly assistance, and carrying our officers to dry 
land on their backs. A party of British grenadiers 
were the first ashore, and a general advance was made 
to within a mile of the fortifications. Here an en- 
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trenched camp was pitched in a strong position, and 
we sat down, as the saying is, before the town. 

What next ? The young King was wildly excited 
and eager for active movement. Had it been left to 
him, he would have raised his flag and gone alone to 
the gates, or with a small bodyguard invited his 
adherents to rally round him. The Prince of Hesse 
would have trusted to the friends he once governed, 
and pressed for inunediate advance. The other 
generals still disapproved sourly, and even Lord 
Peterborough weakened, and despite my sanguine 
report would have withdrawn from the contemplated 
siege. 

His lukewammess was shown by his refusing to 
land heavy guns from the fleet to arm batteries for 
bombardment so soon as he had broken ground. 
This offended the royalties mightily. King Charles 
was surly, and spoke sharply to his half-hearted 
Ueutenant. The Prince of Hesse broke off all rela- 
tions with Peterborough, he would hold no com- 
munication with our head-quarters, and it was said, 
openly taunted our general with his craven courage. 

We had broken faith, moreover, with our allies. 
Numbers of miguelites or irregular troops had by 
this time come forward to join forces, many more 
were ready to rise if they could count upon a warm 
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welcome and a little pay. The British general was 
to provide it in return for Spanish loyalty to a 
Spanish King, and his reluctance to disburse greatly 
displeased the Prince of Hesse. 

These miguelites were useful however. They in- 
fested the whole country round and held all the 
outposts, restricting the garrison within the walls, 
forbidding sorties and sallies and giving us leave to 
range at will through the neighbourhood. 

" I mean to reconnoitre for myself ; to examine 
the whole ground with my own eyes," said Peter- 
borough to me one evening. " Be in readiness to 
accompany me to-night, and find me a trustworthy 
guide." 

" In which direction will your lordship go ? " 

" I wish to make a complete circuit of the dty. 
Begin here on the eastern front, and work round to the 
western. I want to know more about Montjuich ; 
to verify in fact what you have told me. I have 
thought over it much. The place, perhaps, is vul- 
nerable there as you have suggested. I will see for 
myself." 

It was about 9 p.m. when we started on foot from 
the northern end of our trenches, and waded across 
the shallow waters of the Llobregat and from the out- 
lying faubourg de Jesus, a small group of houses 
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surrounding a monastery of Cordelius. We were led 
by a charcoal burner, with whom I had some small 
acquaintance, and who was of gipsy blood. My 
Romany talk secured his friendship, and my liberal 
guerdon his assistance, if not his fidelity. This man, 
by name Chufo Guitievez, was short, squat, very 
swarthy and much marked by small pox. He knew 
me to be an English officer, and Peterborough to be 
another, but not as a personage of such high rank, 
and he guessed the object of our mission. 

He sought to take us as near as it was safe to the 
line wall, and he named the different bastions, the 
San Pedro with its demi-lune ; the Gate and Bastion 
of St Angelo ; the Bastion of Telles, the Tower of 
Saverin and the chief gate through the Bastion of 
San Antonio, that through which I had entered the 
city. 

We crept us so close as to be often challenged from 
the wall above, sleepily, and no attempt was made to 
halt and look at us, nor when we struck out unob- 
served more into the open, where horse patrols 
should have kept guard, but we met none as we 
slowly and circumspectly breasted the steep incline 
leading up to Montjuich. 

This was more dangerous ground, and we passed 
along more warily, for by every rule of war a keen 
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alert should be constant in a detached work of such 
vital importance, on which the safety of the city 
mainly depended. But all was dark and silent ; not 
a light was visible, not a sound broke the stillness of 
the night, not even the shrill cries of the sentinels 
calling the hour, and the protection of God and sin 
novedad, the absence of anything new, the general 
custom in a well kept place of arms. 

I feared my lord would go too far in his rash eager- 
ness to spy out the land, and I dared take him to task 
for risking too much. His life was too precious to be 
wasted in the business of a subordinate, but he 
checked me severely, even harshly. 

" This is my duty and I cannot shirk it. It is 
essential, no one else could give me the answers I 
seek, or satisfy me as to my chances of success. I beg 
you will not presume to question me, or seek to press 
my confidence." 

Naturally, I drew in my horns, and did not speak 
again, although we spent two long hours or more in 
and about the works. But as we turned our faces 
homeward, and retraced our steps, under the guidance 
of our gipsy, I gathered from the questions he asked 
the man and his last remark to me that he had found 
Montjuich an interesting study. 

" Decidedly undermanned and insufficiently 
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armed/' he had said, more to hunself than to me, and 
he added significantly, " Absolute silence, Mr Austen, 
you understand, keep your own counsel — not a word 
as to where I have been, or what I have been doing." 

To divert attention from the great enterprise he 
had now in view, and which when accomplished must 
be classed with the greatest exploits in war, Peter- 
borough gave out that he meant to abandon the 
siege. Orders were issued to strike the tents next 
day, preparations were made to re-embark his 
artillery, and the troops were held in readiness to go 
on board their transports again. 

Their disposition raised a storm of dissatisfaction. 
Every soul in our camp, from the King, Carlos III, 
to the youngest drummer boy raged against Peter- 
borough. He was called cur and coward, infirm of 
purpose, too easily deferred by minor difliculties, 
incapable of conducting great operations. Every 
soldier in our army deemed himself more fit to com- 
mand than this weak, recreant creature, who had been 
foolishly entrusted with the future of Spain. 

I listened and laughed in my sleeve. These were 
not definite plans, I felt sure, but I did not obtrude 
myself on the general's notice, or seek to know his 
real mind. I only waited for him to unfold them. 
When at length they were issued, they gave me at 
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least no surprise. Others were greatly taken aback* 
unable to penetrate his intention, and slow to believe 
how little they had understood him. The pusillani- 
mous chief, supposed to be on the point of taking 
himself oS, was on the contrary about to commit 
himself to a serious attack somewhere. For even 
now the secret was kept close. 

" A force of 200 cavalry and 1200 infantry, fur- 
nished as per margin (where the requirements were 
detailed) will parade at 9.30 to-night for a particular 
service. They will march off in a north-westeriy 
direction towards Serria, and will receive further in- 
structions en route. Colonel Southwell will be in 
command of this colmnn." 

This seemed to disclose the intention. Serria was 
on the high road to Tarragona, and it had long been 
supposed that a move to that city was imminent, as 
a preliminary step to a march on Madrid. Other 
forces were also afoot. One party of 1000 strong 
under Brigadier Stanhope were marching the same 
road, and to halt at a convent north of the city ; yet 
again 200 dismounted dragoons were to occupy the 
Cruz Cubierta near at hand, covering the left flank. 

The fact, now generally known, that Lord Peter- 
borough was to take the field in person gave the first 
inkling that a serious business was in hand, and all 
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doubt as to that was indeed soon removed. My lord 
was marching at the head of Colonel Southwell's 
column, and as they went they passed close to the 
Prince of Hesse's headquarters. 

Peterborough halted, dismounted and without 
invitation went on to his tent. The Prince, who was 
at dinner, rose and bowed stiffly in surprise at this 
imexpected visit from a general with whom he was 
not on speaking terms. 

" Your Highness," began Peterborough abruptly, 
" I make no apologies. We are marching against the 
enemy, and I beUeve your Highness would like to be 
of the party." 

" When, may I ask ? " asked the Prince still very 
distant. 

" I will tell your Highness, but it must be in 
your private ear. My plans are not yet public," 
and the general bent over whispering, and adding 
aloud : 

*' Your Highness shall hear how my men comport 
themselves before the enemy, and will then be 
obliged to retract your imputation on their courage." 

" I will do better, my lord general, see, not only 
hear. Let them bring me harness and my horse. 
Where there are hard knocks to be exchanged I am 
ready to take my share. But I cannot commend 
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your harebrained project. You are running your 
men's heads against a wall." 

Lord Peterborough disdained to reply, and re- 
joining his troops they resumed their march, but with 
a changed direction. Their point was no longer 
Serria. Making a sharp wheel to their left, by bring- 
ing their right shoulders forward, they aimed at 
Montjuich and arrived under the cliffs a couple of 
hours before daylight. 

While the men rested, the general called his officers 
round him and unfolded his plans. As one of his staff 
I stood near, and was permitted to listen to his lucid 
orders. 

" As soon as dawn breaks I propose to move 
against the fortress, which I have reason to believe 
is weakly defended, a considerable body of troops 
having been withdrawn into the city. 

" There will be two distinct attacks. One against 
the nearest bastion, that facing the eastern front of 
the city fortifications, and a second on the half 
bastion, at the very end on the far western side. 

'' Both attacks will be led by forlorn hopes. A 
lieutenant with thirty men at each, supported by a 
captain's party of fifty. Each again will be backed 
by a reserve of two hundred. I shall be present with 
his highness, the Prince of Hesse at the eastward 
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attack. Colonel Southwell will command that to the 
westward. 

" I think the garrison, being too weak to hold the 
entire fort, will come down into the outer works and 
make head against us there. If we charge them with 
vigour we should be able to beat down all resistance, 
and force an entrance. 

" Do not halt or pause. Press on into the inner 
Unes and gain possession on the crown and centre of 
the signal to advance. It will be given at the first 
streak of dawn." 

I begged Lord Peterborough to permit me to lead 
one of the forlorn hopes, but he would not suffer me 
to leave his side, where I should possibly be useful to 
him, and I stood there with him, watching the advance 
of the eastern column of assailants, that to the west- 
ward was concealed by the cliffs, and to their advan- 
tage, for as I afterwards learnt, they were entirely 
unperceived till they were inside the works. More- 
over, the bastion was all but empty, for the com- 
mandant had denuded it of troops to reinforce his 
garrison on the eastern side, which he must have 
thought the principal, if not the only attack. 

It was gallantly done. Our men crossed the glacis 
exposed to a murderous fire, but went on with un- 
daunted courage. Many were struck down, but the 
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rest leaped the barrieis and stormed the works, 
carrying all before them. The enemy, abashed by 
the fierce onslaught, made no stand, but turned tail 
and ran back in great confusion, seeking refuge in the 
inner citadel, our men streaming in with them and 
behind them, shouting triumphantly and bayoneting 
them as they ran. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Southwell had prospered 
greatly. He had captured, and was holding, the 
western bastion, where he found a battery of three 
guns which he reversed, and turned their muzzles 
upon the main central work, now occupied by a con- 
fused melde of both sides. 

We were on the verge of a triiunphant success. 
My lord, and I went with him, seeking another way 
in, had found an opening in the flank of the outwork, 
and had led a niunber of the reserve whom he desired 
to entrench themselves, hastily making use of a heap 
of loose stones lying there in the gorge, and by this 
means they secured a first foothold. 

All we needed now was sufficient strength to es- 
tablish our mastery, and Lord Peterborough sent me 
with an urgent message to Brigadier Stanhope to 
come up in reinforcement. That general, with a 
force of one thousand men, as I have said, had taken 
post at a convent not a mile off, intended to act as a 
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support in the case we succeeded, or to cover our 
retreat if we failed. 

Before I could reach him, a sudden change came 
over the situation. The fight for Montjuich had 
become known in the city by the noise of the mus- 
ketry and other fire, and the governor, Velasco, was 
roused to despatch assistance. With great prompti- 
tude he ordered out four hundred horse to succour 
the threatened citadel. The alarm was sounded in 
the city, and the whole garrison flew to arms. 

No opposition was offered to the approaching re- 
inforcements, which, indeed, we were unable to see. 
But they were descried and recognized by the garrison, 
and were received with shouts of delight, great 
waving of hats and frantic excitement. Some of us, 
the Prince of Hesse especially, misinterpreted these 
signals, and believed them to indicate a desire to lay 
down their arms. 

The Prince joyfully moved up to accept this sur- 
render, and was permitted to approach with the 
remainder of the reserve to the edge of the main 
ditch, where the enemy at once opened a withering 
fire. Many casualties occurred, and one of the first to 
fall was his highness, wounded by a shot in his thigh. 
Great numbers of our people were made prisoners, 
and the utmost confusion reigned in our ranks. 
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At this moment an officer rode up to report to Lord 
Peterborough that an overwhehning force, some 
3000 strong, was marchmg up to Montjuich from 
Barcelona, and barely a mile away. Our general 
could not be found. He had gone really to recon- 
noitre the upper works, and in his absence a sudden 
panic seized our troops, who had just fought so 
valiantly, they wavered, and would have fled for their 
lives. 

Ruin seemed inuninent, despair and defeat in- 
evitable. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

The bravest troops have at times given way to 
panic, and yielded to fears magnified and exaggerated, 
often causeless and incomprehensible. I was too 
young a soldier to explain the mystery ; I could not 
understand why men who just now nothing could 
daunt, were ready to turn and run for a nameless 
danger that might surely be conquered if fairly faced 
and met. 

We were on the point of losing all we had gained, 
and so far as I could see there were no reasons for it. 
The cry arose that we could not hold our ground, we 
were too few, the enemy too many, more were ad- 
vancing, and close at hand, to drive us out of the 
works and down the hill. Word went roimd that we 
must go if we would save ourselves, run for it. The 
general himself said so, not oiir own intrepid chief, 
but Lord Charlemont, who was in inunediate com- 
mand. He it was who had given the order to retire. 

There were one or two of us, at least, who did not 

relish the idea. It was intolerable to me, among the 

rest, and although I was of very junior rank, I raised 
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my voice in protest, waving my sword on high, and 
shouting in Lord Charlemont's face, " No, no, no, 
stand fast. Let us hold our own ! " 

I made so Uttle impression that I ran off in search 
of Lord Peterborough, and met him happily, close at 
hand. 

" Come sir, interpose your authority, my lord, or 
all will be lost, our people are going back 1 " 

A startling, terrifying change came over him. His 
face turned livid, his manner, generally sedate and 
self-possessed, became passionately excited; he 
broke out into fierce imprecations. 

" Go back ? Go back ? Never. Not while one 
of us remains alive. We must rally them. Come 
on ! " and snatching a half pike from a sergeant who 
was passing us, the general in chief rushed forward 
at full speed brandishmg it, and cheering as if he 
was at the charge. 

The effect of his appearance was instantaneous. 
The retreat was stayed as if by magic. The men 
halted irresolute, looked enquiringly at their officers, 
who had begtm shamefaced to recall them to a sense 
of duty, using the flat of their swords to belabour 
and upbraid them. 

The moment was critical. It was a question of 
time. Had the retrogade movement continued for a 
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half a musket shot further the advancing enemy 
would have met the fugitives, and certainly engaged 
them. A conflict between fresh troops and our worn 
out and dispirited people could have but one issue. 
We must have collapsed with great butchery. 

Nor was this our only good fortune. Fate had 
fought for us otherwise. When the Prince of Hesse 
Darmstadt had been gone forth on his ill-fated enter- 
prise, and met his death, quite a couple of hundred of 
his men had been made prisoners. Orders were at 
once issued to send them imder escort for safe cus- 
tody within the city, and on their way in, they en- 
countered the force marching out to the rescue of * 
Montjuich. On cross-examination it came out that 
Lord Peterborough and the Prince of Hesse were both 
present with the troops who attacked, and the 
Spanish general concluded that the whole allied army 
was in front of him. 

Discretion prompted him to return forthwith to 
Barcelona. 

The genius which had given Peterborough a foot- 
ing on the outworks of Montjuich, now concentrated 
itself on plans to secure the whole citadel. It had 
been my privilege to consort much with my lord, but 
I had never before seen him in the heat of action, 
striving to make good a position only half-gained, 
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and calling for unbounded energy and resource. He 
was everjnvhere, the central figure, the life and soul 
of us all, despatching messengers to points far and 
near to bring up troops, and calling upon them to use 
every exertion. 

I was sent to hurry up General Stanhope, whom I 
met on the road, moving rapidly towards Montjuich, 
and to whom I gave the first news of our successful 
lodgement on the outskirts of the main work. As 
we came up we took possession of all the outlsdng 
posts, and cleared the lower groimd imder the cUfk 
to secure our exposed communications with the 
camp, which was very remote and still to the east of 
the city. 

Of a truth Peterborough's position was still pre- 
carious. He was isolated on the extreme west and 
still outside the>citadel, the soUd masonry of which 
could only be breached by heavy guns. The garrison, 
in strength equal to his own, lay midway between him 
and his base, and if handled vigorously might have 
cut his communications constantly. 

He immediately opened up a new line with the sea. 
The warships came round and lay under Montjuich, 
supplying a new base within easy reach and giving 
invaluable aid. But for the fleet, the capture of 
Montjuich could never have been completed. The 
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navy became part and parcel of the army, the sailors 
were transformed into soldiers. Heavy guns were 
disembarked with strong working parties of blue- 
jackets, who laboiired indefatigably to drag them up 
the precipitous slopes of the hill, and plant them 
where they could play with most effect upon the still 
invincible citadel. 

Once again good luck favoured the assailants. 
Colonel Southwell still held his ground in the western 
bastion, and had been strengthened with a battery of 
naval guns and mortars. He personally super- 
intended the fire, and on the fourth morning after the 
first lodgment, he directed a Dutch under officer of 
artillery to try a shell at the roof of a small chapel 
within the fort. Several shots missed, and the 
Colonel himself laid the mortar, and fired it with 
remarkable effect. 

The shell exploded, and was followed by a second, 
with the most gigantic crash. The powder magazine 
had gone up into the sky, and the wreckage was 
terrible. A great cavernous gulf now opened in the 
main walls, and the explosion had killed the com- 
mandant. Prince Caracioli, and several of his senior 
officers who had been sitting with him at table. 

The place was now at the mercy of the attacking 
force, and a number of irregulars serving vdth us 
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rushed in to take possession. A wholesale massacre 
would have been the fate of the garrison had not my 
lord appeared with his own troops, and ensured 
their safety by accepting their formal surrender. 

We were now the unquestioned masters of Mont- 
juich. The credit was entirely due to our chief, the 
great English general, whose claim to the chief com- 
mand had been disputed and ignored by men, not fit 
to tie his shoe laces. Now they were all at his feet, 
his lightest wish was considered, his orders sought 
and implicitly obeyed. His sanguine spirit pervaded 
all ranks. Nothing could go wrong now. 

We proceeded now to prosecute the siege with 
great vigour. Trenches were opened against the 
western front of the city, and breaching batteries of 
heavy naval guns established between the Bastion of 
San Antonio on our left, to the King's Bastion on the 
right. Forty pieces of artillery kept up a brisk and 
damaging fire, and within a fortnight had effected a 
breach practicable for assault. 

All this time the defenders had remained quite 
torpid. No sortie was attempted, no efifort made to 
oppose our sap which was approached at last to the 
very foot of the walls. Yet there were no signs of 
surrender. Velasco, an obstinate man, although of no 
great courage, scouted the idea, and openly declared 
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he would rather be buried in the ruins of the place. 
The garrison was mutinous, the people murmured, 
some broke into open revolt, and were promptly 
expelled from the city and fell into the arms of their 
would-be King. 

But the governor's tenacity weakened. He 
trusted much to two mines driven imder the Coimtere- 
carp, but we discovered them, and shells accurately 
aimed by Peterborough in person, who with the King 
himself were the most energetic in the siege, blew 
them up and destroyed them. Our general knew the 
place was ripe for assault, but he forbare, dreading the 
loss of life, the rapine that would follow a sack. But 
he wrote one letter to Velasco, warning him of the 
consequences of too protracted resistance. " Re- 
member, I shall not write again." 

The certainty of a general massacre of the in- 
habitants, and knowing that the garrison would be 
put to the sword, brought home the dangers imminent 
to Velasco, who consented to accept terms which 
were none too irksome or derogatory. The garrison 
would be permitted to march out with the honours 
of war, drums beating and colours flying, carrying 
with them a few pieces of artillery, and a modicum of 
munitions of war, but one gate was to be handed over 
forthwith as a guarantee of good faith. 
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The storm broke on the day the capitulation was 
signed. The people rose in insurrection, vowing 
vengeance against the governor, whom they de- 
tested for his arbitrary and oppressive rule. They 
hunted him through the streets, and would have torn 
him to pieces but for his lying low. The noise was 
greatly increased by some of our own miguelites, 
the irregulars who had declared for Charles, and who 
had crept into the city to slake their thirst for pillage 
and excess The disturbance was at its height, when 
my lord rode up to the great gate and demanded 
admission. Several of his staff rode with him, my- 
self among the niunber. 

All within was uproar and confusion. Angry 
crowds filled the streets, the finest houses were 
being ransacked and gutted, women were flying in 
terror before ruthless ruffians, who would have shown 
them scant mercy or respect. 

One of them, a magnificent creature, richly dressed, 
with hair unbound and flsdng loose over her shoulders, 
ran straight to my lord's stirrup, and calling him by 
name, in impassioned tones implored his protection. 

" Heavenly powers 1 " cried my lord, flinging him- 
self from his horse, " The Principessa de la Giojal 
You here and in distress ? Command me, I pray 
you. Rest assured you will be safe where I am in 
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authority." He turned abruptly to his staff, and 
issued his orders peremptorily. " Colonel Wills, 
bring up a couple of regiments to ensure good be- 
haviour. Let picquets be posted, and patrols sent 
out. I will suffer none of this. And you, sweet lady. 
Whither shall I escort you ? To your own house ? 
Will you be safe there ? Your lightest wish shall be 
executed— or would you accept the shelter of my 
own tent ? It belongs to you." 

With that he raised her fingers to his lips, and 
sought to sooth her, and quiet her outraged nerves. 

" They are robbing and plundering on all sides," 
she sobbed. " We are none of us safe. My husband, 
the Prince, is being tortured till he submits to ex- 
tortion, and as for me, I shudder when I think of my 
fate at the hands of this brutal soldiery." 

" Nay, nay, most gracious lady. Take heart when 
you are under my wing. No harm shall come to you 
I promise, not with me," he patted her hand gently, 
tenderly almost, and smiled gallantly as they walked 
together arm in arm. 

I followed them with the horses, anxious to enquire 
for my own friends, the Moncadas, and was pleased to 
find myself led towards the Paseo de la Rambla, and 
the house from which I had escaped a few weeks 
before. 
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The Conde came out in person to make his bow 
before the general, and from the window above a 
white handkerchief fluttered, which to some extent 
satisfied me that all was well. 

It was not till later that I heard that the Moncadas 
had been in bad odour during the siege, and that his 
sympathy with the King had become known through 
my arch-enemy, Bruneau, but that Velasco had not 
taken any steps to ill-use him. 

Bruneau had disappeared, and was supposed to 
have escaped into France, taking the coast road to 
Fiqueras, and across the Pyreenes to Perpignau. 

It was too much to hope that he would never again 
cross my path, and indeed I was to be mixed up with 
him once more for my sins. 



CHAPTER XXV 

The capture ot Barcelona, achieved by the genius 
and enterprise of my Lord Peterborough, was a great 
point gained. He still did me the signal honour to 
discuss affairs with me, and he was kind enough to 
explain that we had the ball at our feet. We had 
taken the first momentous step in securing Catalonia 
for the King. Followed up by energetic measures, 
we must succeed throughout Eastern Spain. The 
road lay open, too, to Madrid, and the King's cause 
would triumph everywhere in the kingdom. 

'' But we must lose no time. The Catalans will 
declare at once for Charles. All the cities and strong 
places will come in. Tortosa, Tarragona, Lerida, 
Gerona have opened their gates, and are ready to 
receive our garrisons. No waverers are left. Every- 
one is enthusiastic and for the King. 

" It is the same in Valencia. The whole province 
will rise and rally round the King. So will the king- 
dom ol Aragon. Castile will join ere long, and 

Murcia. All the provinces are sick of their French- 
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man, and would gladly see the last of the Duke Anjou. 
Only we must move promptly." 

But this was not to be. The young King professed 
to be very grateful to Peterborough, but in his heart 
he hated him. He chafed at the masterful ways of the 
successful general, was jealous of his superior talents 
and resented his interference. The Austrian King 
clung rather to people of his own kind ; his chosen 
advisers were the Germans he had brought with him, 
and they were bitterly hostile to Peterborough, 
entirely antipathetic, as supine as he was active, and 
obstinately opposed to the prompt measures he 
advocated. 

Peterborough was a foreigner, with no claims but 
that of commanding genius, to exercise chief com- 
mand. No one was inclined to subscribe to the policy 
he recommended, or believed that it was in the best 
interests of the King. So the days shpped by, and 
nothing was done to consolidate his position. 

Nothing more, that is to say, than to bolster up a 
mimic court, to invest it with mock splendour, to 
establish sham ceremonial, and pander to the silly 
young King's love of pomp and display. With this 
in view, the troops that should have spread through 
the country increasing the royal prestige, were kept 
in Barcelona to swell the sorry magnificence of the 
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show, kept there in suffering and discomfort ; the 
men had no barracks, but were lodged in open 
cloisters exposed to rain and cold, the sick lying on 
the bare stones without medicines or hospital care. 
In a few weeks they lost a third of their numbers. 
All this when they should have been at active work 
in the field. 

My lord constantly unfolded his grievances to me. 

" These creatures of Charles have neither money, 
sense nor honour," he cried one day. " They will 
do nothing for me. I cannot get carts to take the 
baggage of our troops to their out garrisons ; I 
cannot get anununition carried to a fortified town, or 
provisions to where a siege is expected. They will 
not repair the breach we made to enter this place. I 
have no money left, and no credit ; all things are at 
a standstill. We have not been assisted in the least 
circumstance. My men are perishing by ill-usage 
and neglect, if they were not patient and loyal be- 
yond belief, they would mutiny and lay down their 
arms." 

A couple of months were wasted in inaction, when 
an insurrection in Valencia demanded support, and 
the King's advisers were forced to allow Peterborough 
to take a force into that province. Valencia was 
already in the hands of the insurgents when he 
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arrived, and he assisted in defending that city against 
troops sent from Madrid to recover it. He also re- 
lieved Tortosa by the way, and afterwards beat back 
the Spanish army by means of a surprisingjstratagem, 
that gave him complete victory. 

I was with him in all this fighting, to which I will 
not refer in detail, lest so many minor operations 
should prove wearisome. But it ended in the estab- 
lishment of our forces in Valencia, that city of soft 
delights, where we passed a joyful time. It was 
famed for the beauty of its women, and my lord was 
willing enough to bask in their smiles in the intervals 
of more serious business. He was lodged in a fine 
mansion, which he mounted with great splendour, and 
where he entertained lavishly. I Uved in his house as 
one of his suite, and might have attended every 
rout or assembly, but I was monopolized by one 
pair of bright eyes. 

For the Moncadas had removed to Valencia, the 
Conde's native town, where his mayorazgo or family 
estates lay, and the great house of his ancestors 
stood in its historic grandeur. I was always wel- 
comed there with kindly hospitaUty, and became the 
acknowledged, and in a sense, the accepted suitor of 
my beloved Inez. My lord was also received with 
respect, but with a certain stiffness, for his ways were 
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a little too light, and his manners too easy to be 
approved by the more grave and stately hidalgos of 
the city. 

The Princess de la Gioja had also come to Valencia 
with her Prince, and lingered there in doubt whether 
they could safely reach Madrid, or would find French 
Philip still supreme in the capital. Peterborough 
paid her continual court, constantly at her feet and 
eager for her favour. His ardent devotion went nigh 
to compromise her, and she, feather headed, ever 
greedy for admiration, and the too flattering blan- 
dishments of this exalted personage, rashly encour- 
aged him till they were involved in a dangerous 
intrigue. 

So far he had steered very clear of all complications 
with the Church. He was by way of being, a Protest- 
ant, but he held no strict religious views, and always 
showed much outward respect to the CathoUc faith 
as professed in the country. The Spaniards, mostly 
bigoted CathoUcs, were grateful for his tolerant 
temper, but unfortunately he was led astray by his 
pursuit of the Princess. 

This weak and susceptible lady when most touched 
by his protestations of undying attachment, might 
have yielded to him, when she suddenly drew back as 
if terrified, and to avoid him went into retreat. Con- 
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cealment was impossible for long, and my lord soon 
discovered that the Princess had taken refuge in the 
Convent of the " Barefooted " {descalzas) nuns of the 
Redemption, a religious order enjoying high repute 
for virtue and piety throughout Christendom. 

My lord, with one or two of his most intimate fol- 
lowers, presented himself at the gate of the Convent 
and craved an interview with the Princess. The door- 
keeper sturdily refused to deUver the message, and 
told him, when he persisted and demanded admission, 
that no male creature could pass the threshold. 

" If the doors are not opened to me at once I shall 
force them," cried Peterborough with fierce pre- 
tence. " I am capable of blowing them down with a 
battery of guns ; nothing shall stay me in my pur- 
pose." 

" Desist, I command you ! " said another voice, 
that of the lady abbess, who came in person to the 
gate, dressed in full canonicals, an imposing figure of 
rare beauty, tall and graceful, her fine eyes flashing 
with indignation, and raising a crucifix aloft as 
though she appealed for heavenly aid. " This lady 
has sought shelter in this holy retreat ; she desires 
to escape from your persecution. Will you not leave 
her in peace ? I pray you withdraw, my Lord Peter- 
borough, yield to my very reasonable request,'- said 
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the lady abbess with less asperity as she pleaded with 
him, and yielded to his handsome face. 

" No man could resist so much goodness. Holy 
Mother," rephed Peterborough humbly. " I submit 
myself to you, and if you will condescend to guide me, 
will obey you implicitly/' 

" Then abstain from your pursuit of the Princess 
de la Gioja. She is profoundly penitent, and desires 
to see you no more. Go your way, do not seek her 
society, do not tempt her with your fascinating 
presence, and insinuating tongue." 

" Good Mother, I have no eyes for the Princess 
now," said Peterborough, bowing before her, and 
plainly showing that he had come under the influence 
of more potent attractions. The lady abbess ap- 
pealed to him, irresistibly, and his fickle heart was 
ready enough to enter into a new flirtation. The 
conquest of a pious nun gave a zest to the enterprise, 
and as I foresaw, he fell straight at the feet of the 
lady abbess. 

I do not desire to follow the progress of these new 
and indefensible amours which were like to have a 
disastrous ending. He pursued them so vigorously, and 
with so much success, that the beautiful lady abbess 
was won overly his^wiles, and so far forgot her sacred 
vows as to listen to his honeyed blandishments. 
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One day, to the horror and distress of the whole 
community, the Holy Mother eloped from her 
Convent and went off with my lord. He would have 
been involved in a terrible scandal, but out of my love 
and loyalty to Peterborough I accepted the discredit, 
and became the scapegoat. The apparitors of the 
Holy Office would have seized me, but I was warned, 
and escaped from Valencia to Tortosa, then held by 
an English garrison. But to be haled before the 
Inquisition would have been no punishment com- 
pared to a breach with the Moncadas, good Catholics, 
all of them, and even Inez would not readily forgive 
me, even when I had explained how I had sacrificed 
myself 

A far worse fate threatened the poor abbess. The 
misconduct of a nun was intolerable to the religious 
authorities, and she was sentenced to the customary 
punishment in such cases, to be bricked up alive in an 
underground cell. Lord Peterborough would not 
suffer this cruelty to be inflicted, but he protested in 
vain, and the lady abbess would certainly have been 
done to death, had not the poor woman been rescued 
by force of arms and eventually set free. As for the 
Princess de la Gioja, she seized the first chance of 
taking ship and returning to Naples. 

My lord's mercurial temper and love of pleasure 
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never occupied him to the exclusion of more serious 
matters. As the new year advanced, we became con- 
vinced that the enemy meant to give us fresh trouble. 
PhiUp, although much married and under the thumb 
of his pretty wife, listened the more readily to her 
strenuous counsels to fight on, to recover Barcelona 
and restore his authority in Eastern Spain. He 
appealed to his grandfather, and although the Grand 
Monarque had his hands full, and was sorely beset by 
Marlborough, who beat the French generals wherever 
he found them, Louis XIV made shift to send a fresh 
army into Spain to support PhiUp, and restore the 
Bourbon prestige. 

Sure information reached us of a concentrated 
movement impending against Barcelona. French 
armies were advancing from three sides. The Duke 
de Tess/6, no longer faced by the Anglo-Portuguese 
army under Galway and Das Minas, which had re- 
treated before the Duke of Berwick, an English 
general serving the French, could safely leave Madrid, 
and was coming eastward in great strength. Two 
other French armies havmg crossed the P3n:eiiees 
were pouring down from the north through Arragon. 
A great French fleet had been collecting at Marseilles, 
imder the Comte de Toulouse, and threatened Bar- 
celona with a combined attack by sea and land; 
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The gathering^douds warned Petexboroug^ to 
prepare betimes. He had long since begged for re- 
inforcements from home, but they still tarried by the 
way. Only the steady progress of the French troops 
towards Barcelona roused the British Government 
to^direct a new fleet, under Sir John Leake, to carry 
assistance where it was urgently needed. But it was 
already March before the expedition was under 
weigh, April before the ships reached Gibraltar, and 
quite late in the month before they approached the 
eastern coast. 

Meanwhile Peterborough on tenterhooks, held all 
Valencia, but despaired of saving Barcelona. The 
French marshal Tess6 had forestalled him, and sat 
down before Montjuich on the 3rd April with an 
overwhelming force. The garrison under Charles, a 
sorry King with very meagre backing, was hopelessly 
weak in comparison. A couple of dragoon regiments 
and nine incomplete battalions of infantry composed 
his entire strength, against forty battalions and 
thirty-six squadrons with an abundant siege train. 
Barcelona was surely doomed. 

Peterborough, eager and inventive as ever, would 
have met the near danger by a bold and original 
plan. He urged^Charles to show his heels and forth- 
with abandon Barcelona. The gathering to the east- 
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ward had denuded the centre. Madrid, the capital, 
was practically undefended, only a handful of troops 
remained to protect the Court and the young Queen. 
If Charles were to embark " in clean ships " and sail 
for Portugal, he might reach it before the enemy had 
any inkling of his purpose, and raise his standard with 
a certainty of securing the whole kingdom. 

It was a stroke of genius, a counsel of perfection, 
far beyond the comprehension of the poor creature, 
more a fanatic and reUgious enthusiastic than a 
statesman or a soldier. Charles would have preferred 
to carry a wax taper in a procession behind the Host, 
than to strike a shrewd blow for his own hand. He 
could not rise now to the heights of a daring enter- 
prise promising triumphant success, and piefened to 
be imposed upon by a ridiculous dream, which told 
him he was under the special favour of Heaviiii, and 
that he was assured of the Divine protection m long 
as he held fast to Barcelona. The Holy Virgin sur- 
rounded by her Angels had appeared to him and 
promised him the Divine protection. Thi« absurd 
story was put about the city, and swalloMd with 
eager creduUty by the fanatical populace. A tnozy 
of religious enthusiasm seized the town. Monks and 
mendicant friars flew to arms, tied up thcif beards 
with ribbons, and handled their muskets awkwardly, 
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but added little^to the military|Value of the^garrison. 

Meanwhile the siege of Montjuch, left to its own 
resources, was prosecuted vigorously by de Tess6. 
Foot by foot the ground was contested by the gallant 
garrison, but pressed hard and worn by constant 
fighting; it was carried by storm, and its com- 
mandant, Lord Donegal, lost his life in the final 
assault. i 

Barcelona must have followed suit, but de Tess6 
was timid, and foiled by the ingenious and spirited 
devices of my lord to prolong resistance. He hung 
about the rear of the French camp, constantly har- 
assing it and cutting its communications. He might 
yet save the city if the promised reinforcements 
would only arrive. 

But where was Sir John Leake's fleet which had 
started months before from England ? 



CHAPTER XXVI 

The fortunes of King Charles were centred in the 
safety of Barcelona. It seemed to us that the fall of 
Montjuich was but the forerunner of the fate of the 
city, the loss of Catalonia, and the evacuation of 
Eastern Spain. Had de Tess€ shown a trifle more 
enterprise he must have speedily reduced the place. 
His batteries were established in good positions, and 
effected several practicable breaches fadUtating 
attack. Success only awaited the storm which de 
Tess^ could not make up his mind to deliver. He did 
not dare; he was afraid of Peterborough, and 
hesitated from day to day, still anxiously waiting the 
propitious moment which never arrived. 

Meanwhile we kept him busy, constantly beating 
up his quarters, reinforcing the garrison boldly and 
right under his nose. We brought up the whole 
garrison of Gerona, and threw it into the city entirely 
unopposed. Meanwhile, despairing of the promised 
fleet from England, Peterborough planned a general 
attack upon the trenches by his army outside, com- 
bined with a determined sortie of the garrison. 

a43 
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Now at length, ^en all but hopeless of relief, 
Peterborough heard of Sir John Leake. He had been 
waiting for the support of Sir George Byng, who was 
bringing a second fleet from Ireland, but was now 
coming up the east coast in a slow, sonmolent fashion. 
This was his reply to my lord's pressing and repeated 
letters to hurry his voyage. 

Peterborough himg about the shore with his tele- 
scope for ever on the sky line, feverishly looking out 
for the sails that were never sighted. He bemoaned 
his fate, conscious that everything would soon be lost 
irretrivably, when news at last came from General 
Stanhope who was on board Leake's fleet. 

" Look out for us, any day. Directly Byng joins 
us I will send you word. Expect a messenger from 
me carrying a blank sheet of white paper. That will 
be my signal that we are concentrated, and within 
easy sail." 

Consoled by this cheering prospect my lord pre- 
pared for further operations. He meant to transfer 
the troops directly they arrived, and convey them 
forthwith to Barcelona in boats and light craft, to 
reinforce the garrison and possibly beat off the be- 
siegers. No one but a few of us in his secret counsels 
knew why this flotilla was collected, and the story 
went about that the general now madly proposed to 
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attack the Comte de Toulouse with infantry. A boat 
action against war ships I It was sheer lunacy. 

Mad I The hero of Montjuich must be stark 
staring mad, for now he announced his intention of 
going to sea in an open boat to look for the dilatory 
fleet. He meant to board it wherever he foimd it, 
and hoisting his flag, take the command as Lord High 
Admiral. A cavalry general to manoeuvre a sea force I 

It was my singular fortime to accompany my lord 
on this seemingly hare-brained expedition. The 
night was dark, but the sea happily smooth. Our 
boatmen were reasonably expert, and an hour or two 
before daylight we came across a single ship stand- 
ing high out of the water and carrying few lights. 

They hailed us with a musket shot as we sheered 
alongside and threatened a still warmer welcome. 
" Don't fire I " shouted Peterborough in dear em- 
phatic English. " At your peril fire. Call the officer 
of the watch. Listen, sir. I am the Earl of Peter- 
borough and I must come on board. What ship is 
this?" 

" Her Majesty's ship. Leopard, Captain Price of the 
Royal Navy commanding." 

" I will make you my flag ship. Lend a hand. 
Throw me*a rope," and in another minute my lord 
stood on the quarter deck. 
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Explanation quickly followed. The captain was 
summoned, and deferred at once to my lord, whom 
he recognized. 

" The fleet, my lord, is lying a few miles to the 
southward, and would be visible if the light served. 
It is coming up when dawn breaks, and according to 
the last orders will proceed forthwith to attack the 
French ships off Barcelona." 

"Stay. That must not be," interrupted Lord 
Peterborough. " The Comte de Toulouse will be up 
stick, and be off the moment he sights our ships. We 
are too strong for him, and to catch him must use 
stratagem. I have come out on purpose. Orders 
must be sent off to Sir John Leake to hang back and 
conceal his real strength until we have nipped the 
Frenchmen where they lie. Be so good as to help 
me in framing these instructions. You shall take 
them, Austen." 

I was presently provided with a cutter from the 
Leopard, and went off in search of the fleet, but im- 
fortunately failed to find it. The ships had slipped 
their positions somewhat, and only when day broke 
did I come upon one or two outlying vessels and was 
directed to the flag ship. 

I was the bearer of my lord's despatches and intro- 
duced without delay. 
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^ Hang back ? When we must be double his 
strength and strong enough to eat hhn I It is quite 
an insane proceeding. I protest, and shall hold my 
course." 

But as daylight grew more and more powerful, 
Peterborough's wise provision was more than 
justified. The enemy caught sight of us in the 
ofl&ng and did not dare to face our onslaught. To 
avoid the complete destruction that threatened them, 
the French ships cut their cables and escaped to 
sea. Not one remained inside the harbour, and 
early that afternoon, the 8th May, our entire fleet 
stood in, and was anchored before the town. 

Barcelona was saved, and by the active inter- 
position of Lord Peterborough, whose popularity 
with all was now boundless. My lord made all haste 
to land his troops from the ships, and to array them 
by the side of the old garrison along the defences. 
His energy was communicated to his people^ day 
and night he laboured to strengthen the works, and to 
show his indomitable spirit. The despondency which 
had till now oppressed the city was suddenly trans- 
formed into enthusiasm, and a cry was echoed every- 
where repeating Peterborough's sturdy resolve to 
die fighting with his back to the wall, m the last street 
in the place 
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De Tess6 was a poor soldier, timid and incom- 
petent, afraid to take a bold course and shrinking 
from the vigorous attack that might have spelt 
success. He was repeatedly urged to it by his col- 
leagues. King Philip, who was in his camp had a far 
bolder spirit, and other generals were in favour of an 
offensive movement. But the marshal could not 
brace up his courage to it, and was resolved to retreat 
while he could, and if he could, of which he was by no 
means sure. 

My lord was said to be in possession of all the issues 
of escape. It was rumoured that he held the passes 
through the kingdom of Arragon to the northward 
and westward^ and threatened all the other roads. 
That by Lerida was no longer open ; we were 
astride of the southern road by Tarragona and Tor- 
tosa leading on Madrid via Cuenca, it was barren of 
supplies, too, and the French army would probably 
have gtarved before it was cut in pieces. There was 
no hope for de Tess6 but by the coast road north, to 
Geroaa Figueras and the Pyrenees and by this he 
presentiv decamped with his great army, three times 
as strong as ours, in full flight before us. 

He broke up his camp before dayUght on the early 
morning of May nth and marched, nay, ran away in 
great confusion and disorder in the darkness. My 
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lord was at his heels, eager to pursue and harass his 
retreat, but could do little mischief as we were weak 
in cavalry. 

But we reaped a fine harvest De Tess6 in his wild 
haste to be gone abandoned everything to us, all his 
heavy guns and siege train, thirty mortars, great 
stores of ammunition, of gunpowder, of shot and shell 
and intrenching tools, an abundance of com and 
other supplies. Worse than all, he left his sick and 
wounded in our hands, counting, not without reason 
happily, to the htunanity of the victors. Peter- 
borough's generous heart, chivalrously responded to 
the appeal, and King Charles, overjoyed at the com- 
plete restoration of his fortunes, was willing enough 
to approve of this kind and humane treatment. 

His English general was in high favour. Charles 
freely admitted that Peterborough had delivered him 
out of the lion's mouth. A week or two before his 
fortunes were at the lowest ebb. He was beleagured 
in Barcelona with the near prospect of losing his 
personal liberty as well as the throne of Spain. Now 
by one turn of the wheel, his principal enemy the 
French Prince, and till now his successful rival to the 
crown, was flying discomforted before him, driven 
out to take refuge in a remote part of the Kingdom. 
Charles had only to put out his hand to pick up the 
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good things the gods sent hfan. He had but to 
appear in his capital to be received with acclama- 
tion by a now loyal people. 

Peterborough hotly urged him to move with all 
despatch to Madrid. The road was open, the ground 
prepared. No enemy interposed but the small French 
army, commanded by the Duke of Berwick, an 
English general of great talent and distinction in the 
service of Louis XIV, with whom I was to be brought, 
by and by, into close contact, and for whose kindness 
I must ever be eternally grateful. 

He was now facing our combined angle. The Portu- 
guese army under Lord Galway and the Marques 
de las Minas with whom we were to co-operate, and 
who, as we earnestly hoped, had already occupied 
Madrid in anticipation of our arrival. Their forces 
we believed were more than strong enough ^o hold 
their own, and almost certainly to overcome Ber- 
wick's, but we had no definite news of them or their 
movements. It was essential to get into touch with 
them and concert combined operations. 

My lord paid me the compliment to call upon my 
services. I had helped him considerably before the 
descent upon Barcelona, and he thought he might 
rely upon me again in, if anything, a more difficult 
undertaking. I was deep in his confidence, and fully 
appreciated the situation. 
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•'We ought to secure a great success, Austen 
Madrid is already ours, I believe, or may be made so 
without delay. King Charles has only to show him- 
self there, and all good Spaniards will rally round him. 
I shall carry him forward by the shortest route, to 
Valencia by sea, and on through Cuenca and New 
Castile. You shall precede us, but you must use all 
despatch if you would arrive in i e capital ' efor? his 
Majesty.'' 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Spain in settled times possessed a post service 
under the direction of a grand corredor, or postmaster 
general, a nobleman of high rank holding his office 
direct from the King, imder which King ? The 
tempest-torn kingdom had two, rival sovereigns, 
fighting each for his own hand, and neither French 
Philip nor Austrian Charles could spare time for 
peaceful government. The traveller by road vainly 
sought the sign manual by which horses could be 
produced perforce, and any who would take the road 
must make shift for themselves. Only a friendly 
alcalde in one town might recommend one to the 
good offices of the alcalde in the next. 

Mine was bound to be a hurried journey. I must 

make all haste to get into touch with our colleagues 

on the side of Portugal and Madrid. The distance 

was roughly a couple of hundred miles, four days' 

march at the lowest computation, but it might with 

relays of fresh horses be diminished to three. I hoped 

to find my way with the help of my gipsy allies, and 

it was easy enough to call upon Pindoro, the old 
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Conde or chief of the Gitanos, who since the war was 
injprogress in the eastern provinces had been in 
constant communication with me. 

My lord had left the choice of route to me, and had 
laid no injunction on me but that of speed. I was to 
travel rapidly, and to ensure this was to take no 
escort The troop of cavalry, the mounted orderlies 
to wh ml was entitled by the urgency of my military 
mandate, would only have hindered and hampered 
my movements. There was no imperative reason why 
I should assume disguise as when I had crept into 
Barcelona. I did not desire to travel incognito to 
conceal my quality, to eschew the uniform of which 
I had every reason to be proud. But to appear in my 
regimentals might have checked my independence, 
and called attention to me when I had better re- 
mained unnoticed. But there might be occasion 
when I should wish to proclaim myself an English 
officer. So I carried my uniform with me in my 
saddle bags to be brought out if required. 

I took one servant with me, provided by Pindoro 
the gipsy, Pepe Illo, a monkey-faced Uttle creature, 
also a Gitano, with whom I could talk Romany, and 
who proved a staunch and attached follower, full of 
resource and of much experience on the road. It was 
of evil repute, and fraught with many dangers, in- 
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fested eveiywhere with fnala genie; bandoleros or 
brigands plied their trade busily, most of them 
Valerian bravos, the assassins whose long knives were 
for hire in the city, and who ran into the open country 
to rob and hold travellers to ransom when caught 
alone or in small parties, anywhere along the 
generally lonely roads. 

My route took me up the course of the Guadalaviar 
as far as Chelva, a ruinous tumble-down hamlet, the 
chief feature of which was a great rambling posada» 
one of a hundred such, more stable than hostelry, 
more suitable for the accommodation of four-footed 
beasts than hiunan beings. 

The central space was a common gathering place ; 
dark, evil-smelling, stifling with dense acrid smoke 
from the open fire, alight in the middle of the hall» 
without flue or chinmey, aroimd which lounged full- 
length a dozen or more dirty creatures, muleteers 
and arrieros, and with them as many low class 
women, blacker than devils, nasty, ugly, clad like 
beggars, with matted hair and glass ornaments 
twisted round thdr necks like ropes of onions. 

Pepe lUo, pushing his way by using the point of 
his toe, led the horses past and made them fast to a 
manger, then shouldering the saddle bags followed 
us, the hostess and myself, as we climbed the stair- 
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case, only a straight ladder, by which we ascended 
to an upper floor, where we found a single bedroom 
in which forty bed places were prepared. I might 
occupy any bed I chose, but must pay the price of all 
if I would secure privacy, a monstrous extortion 
which I resented, and later in the night other travell* 
ers mounted and turned in by my side. 

Some one produced a guitar and scratched the 
strings, while others screeched an accompaniment as 
hideous as the wails of a tortured cat. Yet more, 
several couples took the floor and danced a lively 
fandango, far into the night, rendering sleep im- 
possible. 

Still, I was half asleep at daylight when Pepe lUo 
came and roused me. 

" The horses are saddled, new horses, brother, 
brought in by our friends of the tribe. Let us 
mount and away. Cuenca is our next stage, a long 
and wearisome joximey twenty full leagues, but we 
shall then be half way to the Corte by nightfall. 

Our horses were fresh and Uvely, and covered the 
ground at a brisk pace, the amble, which I knew so 
well, a curious mixture of quick walk and short trot 
kept up tmtiringly mile after mile. It was a rough 
road and mountainous, with many rivers to pass, but 
the sun was not at its zenith when we rode into Huete 
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for our mid-day siesta. After a couple of hours' rest 
during the great heat, we pushed on towards the 
camino de Meda or " wheel " road passing from the 
north through Guadalajara to Madrid. 

As we were crossing the upper waters of the Tagus 
by a ford, we happened upon a scene of conflict, and 
happily gave useful aid to the weaker side. A band 
of rateros or footpads had caught a travelling coach 
in the river bed and attacked it. 

The escort, a handful of body servants, were all 
but overpowered when a couple of shots from our 
ecopetas (guns) sent the robbers flying and we were 
able to extricate the carriage. The team of mules, 
four in number, the most anyone save the King may 
harness to his coach in Spain, were flogged into 
tightening their traces as they breasted the far bank 
and rolled the carriage on to the next halt, Pastranna. 

The man I had rescued was a grandee of Spain, the 
Marques de Villa Tejada, who was an adherent of 
the French King Phihp and on his way to join him in 
Madrid. 

" Is his Majesty there ? " I asked indifferently. 
The Marques and I were on opposite sides but I was 
careful not to disclose that I was an English officer on 
a mission to the English general. Lord Galway. 

" Why not ? He went to the east to take Bar- 
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celona. But now no doubt it has fallen — I have 
heard that King Philip is hourly expected back in the 
capital. Her Majesty, the Queen, holds her court 
there, and it is his proper place." 

" By her side, truly," I laughed. *f He cannot live 
out of her presence, I am told." 

" It may be so," said the grave and courtly don, 
reluctant to criticize his masters. " And you, sir, 
what takes you to the city ? You have friends 
there ? Business ? You are a soldier ? " 

I bowed vaguely, still reserved and keeping my 
own counsel, but I ventured to question him cau- 
tiously as to such things as he might know. Berwick 
for instance. Had he heard whether the duke lay in 
Madrid ? And the enemy ? Was the whereabouts 
of the foreign armies known ? Had the Anglo-Por- 
tuguese moved up from the frontier ? 

"The Duke of Berwick is watching them," he 
answered frankly enough, " and no doubt holding 
them in check. When the King returns, no doubt he 
will defeat them, and we shall have peace throughout 
the Kingdom." 

'* Will your worship condescend to eat a morsel," 
he went on with true Spanish poUteness. 

His servants(he had a great train) had set out a 
table, and placed on it the silver oUa, or stew pan, with 
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a savoury mess carefully padlocked as it cooked, and 
brought forward a blackened pigskin filled full of 
cool wine of Valdepenas. 

We passed the remainder of the day in agreeable 
converse, talking much of the future destiny of the 
country, and the fortime that was in store for PhiUp 
and those who supported him. The Marques had 
no sympathy for Charles, and spoke slightingly of my 
Lord Peterborough and his achievements. Lord 
Galway and the Portuguese general would have no 
chance against the Duke of Berwick, who would 
speedily drive them back behind the frontier. The 
end of the war indeed was near. 

As I neared Madrid, next day, I was oppressed with 
heavy thoughts and a nameless dread. I was seized 
with a great misgiving ; some grave misfortune 
impended, but what or whence I could not possibly 
imagine. The future was dark and imcertain, and I 
felt it the more grievously when I found the capital 
quite empty of troops. Berwick had withdrawn, and 
our army had not arrived. I could get no news of 
them nearer than Cindad Rodrigo. Another long 
journey was before me, yet I could not shrink from it. 
My message from Peterborough was urgent. My 
news of the last importance, I felt that I must get to 
Lord Galway without hesitation or delay. 
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Three days later I rode into Lord Galway's camp 
at Peneranda, and found the army halted, their com- 
manders quarrelling for precedence and wasting the 
precious moments, when they should have been 
hurrying with forced marches to Madrid. 

Both generals w:re aged men, worn out, effete, 
unequal to the strain of an active campaign. Lord 
Galway was a foreigner, a Frenchman who had taken 
service in our army and rapidly gained rank and 
promotion, with a field command for which he was 
little fitted. But when he heard from me that victory 
had smiled on us at Barcelona, and that Peterborough 
was bringing up Charles to Madrid, which Berwick 
had evacuated, he was good enough soldier to know 
that he must co-operate with all his strength. He 
saw that he ought to push forward with all speed, yet 
he had not the strength of character to impose his 
will upon his more feeble colleague. 

The armies advanced, but in a very leisurely 
fashion, and my representations were quite ignored. 
I was too jimior to speak with any weight, and I 
quoted Peterborough to little purpose. We crept 
forward, certainly, but with maddening delays, and 
a whole month elapsed before our leading troops 
entered the capital. 

We had only to walk in. It was an open city, 
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undefended, unfortified. Neither wall nor ditch 
enclosed it, the gates were, so to speak, on the latch, 
broken down and ruinous. It might have been 
captured by firing oranges and lemons at it, yet it 
contained many narrow streets, which might be 
barricaded and held by a few men against an army, 
and the best and widest were infamously paved with 
more ditches and dirty places than any city in the 
world which could show so many handsome houses, 
covering wide areas, and having long suites of rooms 
with easy access, filled with troops of servants, and 
hospitably open to all who chose to come. 

Our arrival seemed to cause no sensation. It was 
not opposed, no troops were in possession, no one 
cared much whether we came or not, we were not 
counted as enemies but certainly not as friends. 
There was absolutely no enthusiasm, all was dead 
and cold, people took no notice of us, went their own 
way, shops were open, at the markets they bought 
and sold, crowds walked on the Prado, the chief 
public promenade, but did not mix with us and gave 
us no welcome. We were intrusive foreigners from 
whom they held aloof, and were sullen and apathetic. 
We occupied the city as a military garrison and 
posted troops in various points of vantage, the 
brigade held the gardens of the Buen Retiro, another 
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was quartered in the Bull Ring, some of the staff took 
possession of the Royal Palace, an imposing edifice 
overlooking the Manzanares, the paltry stream 
spanned by a handsome, but quite imnecessary 
bridge. A witty Frenchman had once said of this, 
that the King of Spain would do well to sell his 
bridge and buy a Httle water to make a river. 

Time himg heavy on my hands. I was held to be 
still a member of Lord Peterborough's staff, and there 
was no place for me in Lord Galway's army. The old 
general was ever kind and courteous. He was a 
polished gentleman, and treated me with high con- 
sideration. He had seen much of courts and great 
personages, and was versed in high diplomacy, but 
no soldier, although high in military rank. He had no 
sympathy with my keen desire for active employment, 
nor was he anxious to imdertake serious operations. 

I chafed at the stagnation to which we were com- 
mitted. More than once I asked to be permitted to 
rejoin my own chief, and would have travelled to meet 
him, waiting only for news of his approach. But 
Charles III seemed in nowise eager to hurry to his 
capital now, nor were his people overflowing with 
loyal desire to welcome him. Being at home with the 
Castilian tongue, I gathered in my walks abroad that 
he had no hold upon their hearts. We were in a pre- 
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carious position really in Madrid. The Madrileiios were 
all for Philip, having never seen or heard of Charles. 

I soon became aware of the growth of a distinctly 
hostile feeling. We English were especially un- 
popular. We were heretics, unchristian dogs, and 
devils, enemies of the true faith, who should one and 
all be handed over to the Holy Office. For the 
Inquisition still flourished in Catholic Spain, and 
constantly worked its wicked will in spite of the 
protests of the many who chafed at its bloodthirsty 
tyranny. I seemed, somehow, to be especially 
marked down for persecution. I was more than once 
openly threatened in the streets, ugly words were 
cast at me, and they often rose to fierce abuse. 

Spies followed me about, they lurked in dark comers, 
muttering as I passed, and came out now and again to 
shake their fists at me, denouncing me violently. 

I thought I recognized one figure that slunk 
quickly out of sight, but could not entirely escape my 
observation. It was strangely familiar, and although 
I could never come up with it, I firmly believed it was 
that of my old enemy, Bruneau. 

The city was full of French agents, and although 
the English flag waved over it, and I wore an English 
uniform, I had yet to learn that I was not safe from 
the devilish machinations of my imscrupulous foe. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

I HAD been a child of tender years when last I saw 
Madrid, and remembered little of it. The street in 
which my father had lodged, the Calle de la Almudena, 
I recognized hard by the Plaza Mayor, and under the 
guidance of my gipsy servant, Pepc lUo, I visited 
it and saw the Bull Ring, now idle in the absence of 
the court, and the apathy of the present masters of 
Madrid, the aUied generals who showed no sympathy 
with the popular sport. The people, of all classes, 
hated us. Our Portuguese allies had nothing in 
common with the Spaniard foes of longstanding, and 
we English were heretics, sad-faced and dull, for- 
eigners, estranjeros, the adherents of an intrusive 
Prince, to whom they owed no allegiance. 

Charles had no following in Madrid. No one had 
seen him, no one beUeved he was coming there. The 
feeling was all for Philip. A deep imdercurrent of 
hostility set in against us, the English and Portu- 
guese, who were openly insulted and secretly attacked. 
Murderous encoimters constantly occurred in the 

dark streets, and low wine shops frequented by our 
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soldiery. Our troops were only the masters of the 
ground on which they stood ; it was unsafe for them 
to go outside their barracks or beyond their sentries. 
Provisions grew scarce, little was brought in, the 
Portuguese deserted wholesale, our men lost heart, 
and their discipline broke down. Evacuation was 
imminent. Unless King Charles and the army from 
the eastern provinces speedily appeared, we must 
retire or be driven out. 

I still wandered freely through the city, and being 
a fluent master of Castilian, heard much that was 
said in our disfavour. I saw too that the enthusiasm 
for Philip gained groimd daily, and evil reports came 
in from the country round. Castile and Leon had 
risen in support of the Bourbon King, to whom men 
and money poured in rapidly, the Duke of Berwick, 
with the field army recruited and reinforced, was 
hovering near and threatened at any moment to 
advance on the capital. Madrid was no longer safe 
for us, and our generals decided to withdraw at once 
to Guadalajara to the northward, reaching out a 
hand to the forces of Peterborough, who with King 
Charles was said to be approaching from that side. 

I had been left to the last in command of a small 
rear guard to gather up picquets and details. The 
main allied army was a day's march ahead when my 
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party started to join it, and I was on the point of 
mounting my horse in the Puerta del Sol, when I 
heard m3^self addressed by name, and removed my 
foot from the stirrup. 

" Cuidado ! Be on your guard! " hurriedly whis- 
pered Pepe lUo who was holding my horse's head, 
but without paying much attention I turned to the 
speaker. 

It was a Spaniard with whom I already had a slight 
acquaintance, having met him on the Prado and other 
public places where I had been drawn into desultory 
talk. A thin, dark visaged, lantern jawed creature in 
a semi-clerical garb of rusty black, his spare shanks 
in threadbare silk stockings, and a shovel hat on his 
close cropped head. 

His aspect justified my servant's warning, who no 
doubt recognized him as a familiar of the Holy Office, 
one of those numerous spies of the Inquisition who 
infested Madrid, laying traps for the imwary, seeking 
to beguile them into unguarded expressions, that 
might be twisted into heretical opinions. As an 
English officer he could have nothing to say to me, 
and I cut him very short when he essayed to discuss 
theology at our first meeting. He had excused him- 
self plausibly pretending that from my knowledge of 
Spanish he fancied I belonged to the true faith and 
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that he desired to place his services at my disposal 
while in Madrid. It was a poor reason, and I gave him 
a wide berth, although strange to say, I fomid him 
constantly at my heels in the city. When I came 
upon him brusquely he accosted me, offering to show 
me the sights ; the Church of the Atocha, the Bull 
Ring, the great palace above the Manzanares, the 
river with its thin stream that did not deserve the 
name. 

Now he made an abject apology for presuming to 
approach me, but his intention was good. One of my 
comrades, an English soldier of Lord Montanche's 
regiment was lying dangerously ill in a house hard by, 
and was Uke to be overlooked and forgotten in our 
hasty exodus. Would I visit him before my depar- 
ture, see to his condition and if need be provide him 
with means to follow us when sufficiently recovered ? 
It was part of my duty to pick up stragglers from our 
army, and besides I had not the heart to abandon one 
of our men in what was practically an enemy's city. 
Without demur I agreed to accompany my well 
meaning Spaniard as I now thought him. 

Directing Pepe lUo to come after me with the 
horses, and he did it with a very bad grace, why I did 
not then understand, we left the Puerta del Sol, and 
entered the wide street (Calle Ancha) de san Ber- 
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nardo, and got at length to the Plaza Cananza with 
its gloomy forbidding buildings filling all one side, 
and which I knew were still used as the prisons of the 
Inquisition. We passed into a side alley, and halted 
at a small door standing hospitably open, when my 
conductor courteously waved me forward. 

I would have paused to exchange a word with my 
servant, bidding him await me with the horses, but 
he was no longer in sight, having hung back pur- 
posely as I soon realized, and had but too much 
reason to upbraid myself for not seeking to know 
what was in his mind. I remembered only too well 
that he disUked my companion from the moment I 
was accosted by him, and would have warned me 
against him. What he suspected, as I learnt to my 
undoing, fell very far short of the evil in store for me. 

" This way, senor mio," said my guide, bowing 
double, and indicating a narrow passage ending in a 
massive door, in which was a " judas," or loop-holed 
window. This was opened for one moment and as 
quickly closed with a snap, and the whole door swtmg 
back with a seeming invitation to enter, which I 
hesitated to accept. The whole motion was to me 
suspicious, and when my companion with changed 
manner ordered me to proceed, I began to hesitate, 
and would have turned to leave the house again. 
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" Not so," he said fiercely, laying his hand on my 
arm. Some one else forcibly prevented me from 
drawing my sword, and others, no doubt awaiting my 
arrival, joined forces to detain me. I fought and 
struggled angrily to get free, but to no purpose. They 
were too many for me and I was carried forward 
violently, pushed through the doorway, which 
clanged ominously behind me with a sound that told 
me unmistakeably that my freedom was forfeited. 

** What does this mean ? " I cried vehemently. 
" Let me go out of this. Set me free instantly. You 
have no right to lay hands upon me. I am an En- 
glishman, an English officer, belonging to an army 
near at hand, which will insist on my release and visit 
stem retribution upon all who misuse me. You will 
be called to sharp account by my friends." 

" You have no friends, not in Madrid ; here least 
of all." 

The answer, cold and callous, came from a cowled 
figure, the centre and superior of many such who 
surrounded me, clad from head to foot in long black 
robes, that hid all their figures and closely masked 
their faces, all but their menacing eyes. 

" Where am I ? " I asked, growing more and more 
furious. 

" Tn the hands of Mother Church. The Holy Office, 
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the supreme authority in this Catholic country, has 
deigned to secure your person and will presently 
purge you of error. You are a heretic, holding 
dangerous opinions and guilty of sacrilegious, horrible 
misdeeds. Here vengeance will overtake you ; here 
disbelief will be burnt out of you, and well deserved 
penalties imposed. Strip him ! " 

They tore my imiform coat from my back, my 
small clothes, and my laced shirt beneath, my mili- 
tary boots were dragged off. I was divested of my 
wig and smartly tied " cadogan " or queue, every 
scrap of clothing was torn away, till I stood there on 
the straw as naked as when I was bom. Then they 
gave me a loose canvas sack, coarse and dirty, 
covered with hideous pictures of black devils flogging 
scarlet victims in flames. 

I did not submit tamely to these indignities, but 
fought madly, although vainly, for their numbers 
easily overpowered me, and I was soon pinned to the 
ground. There I was manacled ; heavy irons were 
rivetted on to my wrists and ankles, and thus bound, 
I was forced to rise to my feet, and driven on with 
fierce blows to the head of a stone staircase, down 
which I was precipitated headlong into a dark, foul 
smelling abyss. 

When I came to myself, aching in every limb, I saw 
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faintly, with eyes barely accustomed to the prevailing 
gloom, that I lay in a deep noisesome dimgeon cm a 
thin layer of damp fetid straw. I was prostrate, my 
legs hard fast with the cruel weight of irksome chains, 
my hands were cuffed close together and only move- 
able in one way, towards my face. I must have been 
knocked senseless by the brutal ill-treatment, and my 
unconsciousness had emboldened the rats that 
swarmed around to nm over me with their nauseous 
touch. 

Shivering with horror and disgust, and in the most 
acute pain and discomfort, I yelled aloud, calUng for 
help vociferously in tones so fierce that I soon sank 
back spent and exhausted. My frantic shouts went 
echoing through the cavernous pit at the bottom of 
which I grovelled, and I got no other answer. Grim 
ghostly stillness reigned as the echoes died away, and 
it filled my heart with abject despair to be thus im- 
poimded and left. 

For hours not a soul came near me. I might have 
been flung helpless down a deep oubliette to perish 
there of hunger and thirst and pain. Already in my 
vexed Ufe I had passed through many grievous ex- 
periences, but none of them equalled this. Hideous 
Newgate was a paradise compared to my present 
horrible situation ; memories of my worst sufferings 
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at the galleys paled to nothing before the agony I now 
endured. 

I gave myself up for lost, expecting death, and 
indeed craving for it, when some relief came, small 
enough, indeed, but implying that I was not entirely 
forgotten. Suddenly a narrow slit opened in the 
stone wall at my head, a feeble Ught shone through 
the cavity through which a morsel of coarse bread 
and a pitcher of evil smelling water were thrust. It 
was dog's food thrown to some neglected cur, but it 
sufficed to save me from utter exhaustion by starva- 
tion, and after wolfing a few mouthfuls with much 
difficulty, I braced myself to face whatever might 
happen. 

Presently exhaustion supervened. I must have 
fallen into some sort of stupor, I did not lose con- 
sciousness entirely, for I still was sensible of intense 
suffering and discomfort. But I must have slept or 
dozed for I was rudely awakened by being roughly 
handled and subjected to a series of cruel blows. 
They were dragging me over the stone floor, aiding 
my progression with fierce and repeated kicks, and 
forcing me forward with pain and anguish into some 
other chamber. 

I emerged at length into a wider space, open and 
dimly lighted by a couple of grated windows, heavily 
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curtained with hangings of blue and citron coloured 
taffety. Underneath was a long narrow table, 
elevated crosswise on a raised platform, and at the 
back of it stood an enormous crucifix. Here a 
grim figure sat, frocked as a monk, and having the 
semblance of a man, although he showed no human 
face, for he wore a close fitting white hood, through 
which his eyes, glittering malevolently, were alone 
visible, and fixed on me with a fierce consuming gaze. 

This was the secretary to the Grand Inquisition, 
as he coldly informed me, and his colleagues or 
superiors must only just have left him for their chairs 
had been pushed back from the table, and the ink 
was still wet in the quill pens at the places where they 
had sat. 

I was to be interrogated, but I interrupted the first 
question put, by a loud angry protest against my 
arrest and barbarous misusage. 

" You have no right to lay hands upon me. I am 
an Englishman, a soldier of Queen Anne, engaged in 
honourable war, and I claim to be treated after the 
customs of nations. My friends are at no distance 
from Madrid, and they will assuredly retiim to exact 
proper indemnity. Set me free forthwith or expect 
serious reprisals." 

With his cowl concealing his face I could see 
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nothing of his features, and failed to observe the effect 
of my indignant words. His eyes, alone, stem and 
unblinking, were visible and betrayed no emotion. 
His voice was hard and impassive when at length he 
spoke, with upUfted hand, and disdained to listen to 
my objections. 

" The Holy Office owes no explanation to its 
offending sons, no justification of its acts is needed. 
It wields supreme power and is responsible to God 
alone and His vice-regent. You have come imder its 
jurisdiction and have been denounced to the Inquisi- 
tors as a heretic and blasphemer." 

" I do not belong to your Church. I am a for- 
eigner, independent and immime, and demand to be 
instantly set free." 

" You will appear first before the all powerful 
tribunal, to which you will render account." 

" Of what am I accused ? " 

" Of gross heresy and blasphemous unbelief. You 
have been guilty of heinous sins and horrible impiety. 
Every action and misdeed is known to us, every 
thought laid bare. You have been traced from child- 
hood upwards, your early life has been revealed in its 
most minute details, you have been watched as you 
grew up, you have consorted with the scum of the 
earth, you have wandered to and fro as a gipsy, one 
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of a band of hateful and accursed gitanos, those god- 
less Zingari who worship the devil with impious rites, 
practise the blackest arts, and commit the mo6t 
abominable crimes." 

" Stay. In common justice I must be held blame- 
less. I was kidnapped in this very city, and carried 
away from my mother's knee to be sold into captivity 
with the pagan Moors." 

" You were the pet of the tribe, tne favourite child 
of the woman who headed them, and learnt from 
them to rob and cheat and pillage. You narrowly 
escaped capture by the Holy Brotherhood, who 
would have hanged you, but you fled into France and 
for your sins there, we*"? sentenced to tug the oar in 
the royal galleys." 

" The story is false. Again I was kidnapped and 
innocently endured much evil treatment, from which 
happily I escaped." 

" After mmrdering and despoiling a pious sister of 
her vestments, in which you returned to Spain, 
disguised as a Carmelite nun." 

" It was my last chance for safety." 

" You were seen masquerading in religious garb in 
the city of Barcelona as the hired agent and spy of 
the English invaders, and you treacherously aided 
them to take possession of that hitherto inviolate 
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fortress under^Peterborough, of whom you became 
the slave, the servant, the minister to his worst vices. 
It was you who forced an entrance to the holy con- 
vent of Santa Iglesia in Valencia, and stole away the 
Reverent Mother to sacrifice her to this same incar- 
nate devil, to the scandalous infamy of all things 
sacred. All this can be proved abundantly, but you 
will be called upon to admit all the charges. The 
Holy Office is merciful, and insists upon the voluntary 
confession of error before due penalty is imposed. 
The tribunal will only punish those who convict 
themselves. You must make submission, and humbly 
accept your errors." 

" I will never confess to what I have never done," 
I cried here with obstinate finnness. 

" You will be compelled to speak. The Inquisitors 
have means of eiftorcing their will and conquering 
contimiacy. When you have passed through the 
torture chamber and made acquaintance with the 
' question ' in its various forms, fluency of speech 
will surely be vouchsafed to you." 

" I will face the worst. Let it come when it will. 
The sooner the better. I dispute the jurisdiction of the 
court, but I demand to go before it without further 
loss of time. I claim to be released this very instant. 
They must see me and listen to me now at once/' 
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" You cannot dictate to the tribunal. Your case 
will be considered in due course. It does notl^press. 
There is no hurry. You will await the convenience 
and the good pleasure of your august judges. Possess 
yourself in patience. Be thankful you are left for a 
time in peace and that more grievous trouble is post- 
poned." 

He touched a small silver bell on the table before 
him, and issued a brief order to two familiars, who 
stepped forward noiselessly from a distant comer 
where other grisly shapes moved about indistinctly. 

" Remove him and cast him once more into the 
calabozo. He will stay there until he is smnmoned to 
stand his trial. Let him be held in security, and 
administer to his wants in moderation." 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

My condition was unchanged. I still lay festering 
in my filthy rags, in the same dark noisome vault, 
manacled on the stone flags amidst the foul rat in- 
fested straw. I was for the most part alone, no 
fellow sufferer shared my confinement, warder or 
gaoler visited me but rarely, and when they came 
they were tongue-tied, silent as mutes. No syllable 
of speech was suffered to pass their surly lips. I 
heard afterwards, indeed, that they were sworn in a 
terrible oath to hold no commtmication with their 
helpless charges, and they stood over me stem and 
impassive, vouchsafing no attention or reply to my 
frantic appeals, although I questioned them in every 
key, now pitiful enough to melt a stone, now furi- 
ously angry and passionately upbraiding. Nothing 
moved or touched them, only when I shrieked and 
yelled aloud in impotent rage they fell upon me, and 
beat me, bidding me peremptorily hold my peace or 
expect to be gagged. 

My thoughts were always grievous and disquiet- 
ing. I saw no loophole of escape. I was hemmed in 
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too closely, too tightly caught in the unyielding grip 
of an abominable tyranny. Not a friend was within 
reach, the last I had parted with was my servant 
Pepe nio, who had made of!, while he could, with a 
whole skin when he saw me disappearing into the 
hideous trap that had swallowed me bodily. Would 
he carry the news to others, to any of his tribe, or to 
my own comrades now removed far from Madrid ? 
Would any one come to my rescue ? Would any one, 
my countrymen, my Spanish friends, the Moncadas, 
my tender hearted Itiez, know what had befallen 
me ? They were all powerless to help me I believed. 
Our army was gone, the Conde now belonged to the 
other side. 

I had reason to fear the worst, for I knew some- 
thing of the cruel despotism of the Holy Office, as 
active still, and uncompromising, as in the darkest 
ages. It still practised the most barbarous methods, 
and worked its wicked will upon all who dared oppose 
its dictates. With painfully increasing dread, I pre- 
sayed the most horrible fate in the near futiure. 

The days grew on to weeks, the weeks to months, 
we had entered the third month since my capture, and 
still no sign was made to me. I lingered on, ever a 
prey to sickening anxiety, but the issue was con- 
tinually postponed. Nothing came to break the 
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current of my gloomy thoughts, my mind was 
concentrated on my troubles, my present sad con- 
dition, the troubles impending, imtil I seemed to 
be fast verging upon idiotcy, and the collapse of brain 
power. 

Then they came to me suddenly with a summons 
to appear before the tribimal. I was haled before 
my judges, just as I was, in the abject state to which 
constant neglect had reduced me, in my rotten rags, 
reeking with filth. Unwashed, unshorn, imkempt, a 
loathsome sight, a wretched wreck of degraded 
humanity. 

I entered a vast, dimly lighted, low-ceilinged sub- 
terranean chamber shut off at one end by a heavy 
black curtain, and at the other crossed by a long table 
or a raised dais, at which were seated three cowled 
and hooded monks in dingy white vestments, relieved 
only by pendant rosaries of jet-black beads, support- 
ing a massive ebony crucifix. 

These were my judges and I was forced down on to 
my knees before them in a suppUant attitude. With 
quailing heart I ventured to look up at their three 
cadaverous faces, with hollow sunken cheeks, and 
deep set gloomy eyes from which came flashes of 
lambent fire, fierce and menacing, threatening to 
consume me. 
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" Swear him ! " said one in a commanding tone, 
and an oath promising the most awful penalties was 
dictated, warning me of the dire consequences of 
withholding information, or daring to tamper with 
the truth. 

Despite my misery and my broken spirit, I smn- 
moned up the courage to refuse to take the oath. 

" You have no jurisdiction over me. I am an 
Englishman and a Protestant. I will not swear.' 

" You stand self-convicted. You belong to the 
Holy Catholic Church and are a Spaniard bom and 
bred. We have the proofs." 

" They are lies, black villainous lies." 

" Moderate your language, unhappy wretch, or 
expect correction from this sacred court. Do not 
dare resist its authority. Swear." 

I was still obstinately dumb. 

*' Have a care, your contumacy will not avail you. 
Make submission." 

Something supported me, I know not what, for I 
was trembling in every limb, and felt a mere worm in 
the presence of this august and all powerful tribunal. 

After a lengthened pause my protest was passed 
over, 

" It matters not, except to aggravate your guilt. 
Take it or not, oath or no oath, the obligation will be 
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equally binding upon you. This tribunal has ample 
means of compelling obedience. You have been 
brought here to confess, to acknowledge your sins, 
to justify this Holy Office in visiting you with the 
punishment you merit." 

" Of what am I accused ? " I asked, breaking si- 
lence for the first time. My resolution was weakening. 

" Of blasphemy and rank heresy. The charges 
rest on indefeasible evidence, but it is our rule to seek 
personal admission of guilt. Wilt confess of your 
own free will, or imder persuasion such as we have at 
command ? " 

" I have nothing to confess. I am perfectly inno- 
cent and I deny your jurisdiction." 

" You only add to your guilt by opposing our 
authority. We are amply informed. Listen." 

He proceeded to set forth the grievous indictment, 
based upon the most monstrous Ues, the most in- 
genious inventions, the most bare-faced perversion 
of the truth. Some one had been at great pains to 
compass my undoing by recoimting all the events of 
my stormy youth, exaggerating every incident that 
was capable of evil interpretation, and tracing me 
through my misfortimes that had condemned me, 
through no fault of my own, to be a gaol bird and a 
galley slave. 
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I saw here the malevolent spite of my old enemy. 
Bnmeau knew all about me in the past, and could 
twist and tiun the facts as he pleased. I had no 
doubt that he was equally well informed as to my 
doings with Peterborough in Spain, and I could trace 
to him all the misstatements as to Barcelona and 
Valencia. Against such an accumulated mass of 
mendacity I was powerless to defend myself, and gave 
myself up for lost. 

" The court is merciful. It is satisfied of your 
guilt, but will concede to you the privilege of answer- 
ing the charges by submitting to the ' question.' Are 
you prepared to maintain your innocence by facing 
the ordeal of torture exhibited in the customary 
fashion ? " 

My heart sank within me at these terrible words. 
" How can I help myself ? " I faltered. " I am in 
your hands, you must do with me as your conscience 
permits you." 

" It is our duty to save your soul, and you can only 
do so by making ample confession of your sins. Will 
you speak voluntarily or must we leave you to the 
tormentors ? " 

" I have nothing to confess," I repeated piteously, 
and begged hard for mercy. 

" Call in the executioners , and let the ordeal proceed, ' ' 
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The great curtain was now run back, and the 
gloomy paraphernalia was exposed to view, the 
whole apparatus used in giving effect to the physical 
tortures prescribed by the Inquisition. I caught a 
glimpse of the machinery, the beams with ropes and 
chains pendant, the platforms with wheels and cogs 
and puUeys, the braziers filled with burning embers, 
the tanks and troughs raised on high, with the con- 
stant drip of falling water. 

" You wiU be subjected in turn to pulley, water 
and cord," was the judge's order, and the treatment 
was consecutive, each form of torture was applied in 
turn. 

First I was boimd hand and foot with my arms 
behind me, and run up on high by whip or pulley, and 
dropped again suddenly on the ground several times, 
so that my body was shaken terribly and every bone 
seemed to have been broken. Then I was tied on to 
the " ladder " as it was called, an instrument in the 
nature of a bottomless trough across which I was 
laid with no support to my back ; my mouth was 
uppermost, and being covered with a piece of fine 
Unen, water was dripped in drop by drop from a 
basin above, perforated with only one small hole. 
This produced an intolerable sense of suffocation and 
distension. 
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Last of all as I still made no confession, I was sub- 
jected to the trampazo or " tightening of the cords/* 
to endure which I was placed on the platform of the 
rack, and as I stood erect, my right foot was bound 
with fine whip cord, drawn closer and closer till it 
checked all flow of blood in the veins, and bit into my 
flesh with acute agony. The same treatment was 
applied to my left foot, and the compression soon 
deprived me of all physical power. I shoxild have 
fallen to the ground but for the help of an assistant's 
arm. 

But there was no intermission of the torture, which 
was now extended to the fleshy parts of both arms, 
and the inner portions of the thighs, and the whole 
culminated in the mansuerda, a combined and simul- 
taneous tightening of the various cords that bound 
every limb, and this was twice repeated. At the third 
mansuerda, designed to squeeze me, hasta trizarlo, 
till the skin broke, the pinch was so excessive that I 
fainted dead away. 

When I came to myself I was lying on the foul 
straw in my cell, utterly collapsed, bruised and 
broken, an inert mass of inanimate flesh, and hardly 
a sentient being. 



CHAPTER XXX 

Some restoratives had been administered to me, 
not in the kindly effort to assuage my sufferings, but 
to recover me sufficiently to fit me for more. After a 
brief four and twenty hours it was understood that 
failing confession, the torture was to be renewed. I 
was to be put upon the rack to the full extension of 
my limbs, with weights attached to my feet and my 
arms lifted high above my head. 

But at this stage the surgeons interposed. The 
Holy Office was always inclined to stop short of 
endangering life. To kill was not its business, but 
that of the secular arm, to which in the extreme case 
it surrendered its penitents, prasdng the corregidor 
or chief magistrate, charging him " very affection, 
ately to deal kindly and piously with them." 

As it was plainly certified by the doctors that I 

could not survive a fresh infliction, I was presently 

carried back into court and formally sentenced to 

death. I was to be included in the next auio da fe, 

the exact date of which was not yet fixed, and would 

wait the pleasure of the King, PhiUp V, whom accord- 

a8s 
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ing to the common report I had heard in Madrid 
before my arrest had no liking for such exhibitions, 
and although he used the Inquisition for his own 
political purposes hesitated to adopt its ways. 

For me the delay was so far a boon that it enabled 
me to regain strength, for I was no more tormented, 
and now regularly fed. It mattered little. Except 
that I now suffered little physically, and was pitv- 
vided with a bed and some clothing, much needed in 
the approaching winter season. My mind was still 
greatly vexed and disturbed. What if my health 
were restored, it was only with death staring me in 
the face, for I was doomed to perish ere long in the 
flames, and without the faintest hope of escape. 
Consigned to this living tomb, I was indeed already 
as good as dead and buried. 

The situation changed abruptly. One night as I 
tossed on my hard pallet dozing painfully in a fitful 
sleep, I was startled by the grinding of the great bolts 
of my cell door, and the lurid flames of a couple of 
torches flared into my astonished eyes. A party of 
guards, or familiars, stood there all in black, looking 
in the flood of bright Ught Uke demons at the out- 
skirts of heaven. 

I was bidden to arise and dress in the clothing now 
brought to me. I was first stripped to my skin and 
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handed over to a barber, who shaved my head close. 
Then a loose sack of coarse yellow baize was thrown 
to me with an order to put it on. This was the san 
henito, the garb of the condemned penitent, about to 
die. It was hideously decorated with dancing devils, 
done in black paint, surrounded by leaping flames, 
daubed in crimson. Front and back the sack bore a 
Saint Andrew's cross. 

On my head they placed a tall conical cap in paper, 
the fool's cap of the school boy. I was barefooted, a 
halter hung round my neck, and a scrap of candle, 
lighted, I carried in my hand. 

Some one seized the rope and led me into a long 
gallery, where a great company awaited my coming, 
a hundred or more dressed like myself in the same 
san &emto, crowned with the same conical cap. Allwere 
seated, crouching, on the floor, as I took my place 
amongst them. They were in like case with myself, 
doomed to die horribly, and heaven only could save 
them by direct interposition, of which there was nosign. 

After the passing of many anxious and intermin- 
able hours as it seemed, dawn broke, and revealed a 
ghastly crew, with pale livid faces bearing the im- 
press of fear, grief and despair. Yet some of us felt 
an undercurrent of relief at the prospect of coming 
release even by a horrible death. 
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Now they brought us bread and fresh figs, and bade 
us eat with such appetite as we had at command, or 
to save the food till we should himger for it as the 
long day with its trials drew on. Its advent was 
heralded by the pealing of many doleful bells with 
fimeral knell, the signal to the people to turn out to 
view our procession, and the formal ceremonies to 
precede the last dread act on the quemadero, or 
burning place on the great Carranza plaza. 

At a given signal, we penitents began to file out 
singly along a narrow gallery opening into the great 
hall of the prison-palace, where a great throng of folk 
were already collected. These were free citizens, 
greatly honoured by the Inquisition, who were 
chosen to act as sponsors or godfathers to each of us 
as we made our act of faith. The office was eagerly 
sought by hypocrites, anxious to stand well with the 
Holy Office, and gain credit as true sons of the Church 

The man who attached himself to me was a gallant 
in gay attire, wearing a smart cloak with high ruff, 
a feathered hat in his hand and carrying a sword by 
his side. He had all the aspect of a Spanish don, with 
his fine clothes and grave ceremonious address, but 
something in his manner, and a meaning glance in his 
bold black eyes raised high hopes in my dead heart. 

It was Pindoro, the gipsy, who had succeeded in 
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disguising himself, and at much risk to himself had 
won his way to my side. 

" Show no surprise. Above all. do not recognize 
me, and do not speak, but listen." 

He fell in at my side as we paced slowly along, and 
brandishing a crucifix over my head managed to 
whisper a few words from time to time. 

This is the substance of what he told me. Pepe 
lUo had given the last new? of me. He had seen me 
disappear into the jaws that closed over me and 
never returned what it swallowed except in the way 
I was treading. I was as utterly lost, as if I had gone 
down to my grave. Not a syllable could be heard of 
me, not the slightest admission that I had been 
taken. My friends of the tribe tried hard to wheedle 
information out of the underlings of the Holy Ofl&ce, 
the familiars and guards with many of whom they 
had relations. No one knew what had become of me, 
no one hardly had heard my name. Impenetrable 
secrecy was the imperative rule, and strictly observed 
as to my fate, until it crept out that I was likely to be 
included in the next auto da fe. 

With such an autocratic institution, no hope was 
entertained of releasing me from its clutches. Pin- 
doro and his Jarawa, once my devoted friends, were 
helpless against the Holy Ofl&ce, they were deemed 
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heathen, and would have come at once under the 
active persecution of the Church. 

The intervention of the Conde de Moncada was 
sought, but he had no mfluence, indeed his political 
opinions were known to be hostile to the King 
PhiUp, and although he wrote to Madrid, he did not 
dare to appear there or stir actively on my behalf- 
He laboured hard to move the English generals to 
demand my release, but the steps taken were half- 
hearted, for my Lord Peterborough was no longer in 
Spain, having gone back to Genoa to help the Duke 
of Savoy. The Conde de Moncada was, however, 
able to assist Pindoro in his plans for helping me to 
freedom, which became feasible if I were bold enough 
to strike a blow for myself at the time of the auto da fe. 

AU this was conveyed to me as the procession 
moved on to the Church of the Atocha, where a mass 
was to be solemnized in our presence before we were 
delivered up at the Quemadero to be burnt aUve, 
before the French King. 

I heard the details of the project with a beating 
heart, and nerved myself to use my utmost endeavour 
ready to face immediate death in my effort for freedom. 

Meanwhile the procession wound on, like a great 
crawling snake, through street after street, with its 
banners and crosses, headed by a shaven Domini- 
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can monk bearing an enormous white crucifix. Next 
came the crimson damask banner of the Inquisition, 
carried by the Duke of Medina Coeli, the hereditary 
privilege of his family ; next came a green cross 
muffled in black, followed by great noblemen, inter- 
mixed with commissaries and familiars of the Inqui- 
sition in black robes adorned with white crosses 
edged with gold. Soldiers and halberdiers armed to 
the teeth marched at intervals, and a hundred 
charcoal men laden with billets of wood and other 
fuel. 

Last of all we penitents, each man with his god- 
father, and a couple of guards close behind. 

In this order we reached the Church, a gloomy 
building draped in black, looking like a chamel 
house and as silent as the grave. The great altar was 
veiled in black, and lighted with six lofty silver 
candlesticks. On each side were two thrones, one 
for the King in person, the other for the Inquisitor 
General. A lesser altar was erected in front of the 
first for the executant priests, and before this second 
altar we penitents were placed, the most heinous 
offenders in the last row. We sat on low benches, 
woeful and piteous, with faces pale, terrorized by 
approaching doom, and bleeding feet, cut and 
mangled by the sharp flints of the roadway. 
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When the mass was said, a fiery sermon was 
preached at us by an angry monk, who denomiced us 
from the pulpit, promising us the worst pains of hell 
fire, comparing the Church to Noah's Ark, and all 
who went in like the beasts, would come out as dean 
as new lambs, even the snarling wolves and raging 
lions would have their natures entirely changed. 

After the sermon, sentence was again passed for- 
mally on every one of us, our crimes detailed and the 
penalties specified, fine, confiscation, banishment, 
death (my fate). Every pentient knelt before the 
altar in turn, resting his hand on a missal. 

The service ended, we sallied forth to be again 
marshalled in the same order as before, and resumed 
our fateful march to the place of execution. Great 
crowds had assembled to witness the auto da fe\ it 
was a holiday, now of rare occurrence, and the people 
filled the streets with mules and fruit stalls and street 
performances. All were joyous and excited with 
bloodthirsty delight at the coming spectacle, more 
attractive than any bull fight. At every window 
numbers craned out with eager desire to gloat over the 
heretics about to die a painful death, in the streets 
children were held up to execrate us as we passed. 

Not strangely I was greatly agitated, my feelings 
were most distressing as the supreme moment ap- 
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proached for me to make a bid for freedom. If I 
failed it was certain death, I should be shot down by 
a harquebus, or stabbed to death by the swords of the 
guards. But such an end would be prompt, and far 
preferable to the lingering agonies of the stake, to 
which I was surely doomed, and I braced myself up 
almost gladly to face it at the signal given. 

Pindoro had been close at my side from the first, 
and had many opportunities of repeating his in- 
junctions. I must be sudden in my movements, 
alert and reckless of consequences, conquering all 
fear, beating back all resistance. 

I was watched and guarded by two soldiers who 
followed close at my heels, but were powerless to 
restrain me in my headlong attack, when without 
warning I turned and thrust the lighted taper I 
carried in the face of one and struck down the other 
with a shrewd blow from Pindoro's sword, which 
without opposition I had snatched from its scabbard. 

Next moment I was off. Disengaging myself from 
the line of the procession creeping slowly and sol- 
emnly along, too confident in its strength to expect 
open impudent attack, I disappeared into a dark 
alley, and sought the shelter of the overhanging eaves. 
My tell-tale yellow scapular and the hideous conical 
cap I flung from me as I ran, and hoped to be un- 
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recognisable as a fugitive penitent, and to gain a 
hiding place before I could be overtaken by the 
pursuit rapidly organised by my surprised enemies. 

The point astutely chosen by Pindoro for my un- 
expected flight was close to the Carrera San Vincente, 
and at the foot of the Santa Barbara hill, where an 
intricate maze of ruinous and wretched hovels were 
gathered together and formed the lowest quarter of 
the capital. Help was awaiting me, friends, no doubt 
already warned to look out for a flying figure, were 
stationed to receive me as I breathlessly breasted the 
ascent, and unhesitatingly trusting myself to their 
guidance I ran on into the recesses of a filthy lane of 
forbidding aspect, where I went to ground down 
several flights of stairs. 

I had evaded, probably distanced, pursuit. Al- 
though the Holy Oflice could not tamely submit to 
such an outrage as the escape of a condenmed peni- 
tent in actual sight of the stake, and parties were 
sent out everywhere to draw and search every 
comer. No one came my way, and my place of con- 
cealment was not discovered. I remained in safety 
for some days and until a disguise could be brought 
me, and then, with stained face and in the garb of a 
gipsy, I was incorporated into a band on the point of 
leaving Madrid on a tour through Southern Spain. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

The first use to which I put my liberty, so boldly 
recovered after such painful episodes, and my narrow 
escape with life from the fires of the Inquisition, was 
to obtain news of the present whereabouts of our 
army, so that I might rejoin my comrades as soon as 
possible. I soon heard that I must make a long 
journey in search of them. The allied forces, under 
Lord Galway and the Portuguese general. Das Minas, 
had made the circuit of Spain. After advancing 
upon Madrid from one side, they had evacuated it 
hurriedly, leaving me, as I have been told, to the 
tender mercies of the Holy Office, had lingered for a 
time in the north at Guadalajara closely beset by the 
enemy under the great Duke of Berwick, and then 
retreated in the opposite direction. Their only 
safety lay in strength on the western side, that of the 
Portuguese frontier, they had perforce to retire upon 
Valencia to the eastward. 

I knew nothing of this till I got free, when I learnt 

the full measure of our misfortunes. Lord Galway 

had been continually out-manoeuvred, always taking 

29s 
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up untenable positions, and continually driven back 
by the exhibition of superior forces who gained their 
object without giving a shot. The Duke of Berwick, 
as I was told, moved forward victoriously from camp 
to camp, never fighting a battle, but always success- 
ful and taking thousands of prisoners. When I left 
Madrid in the beginning of the year 1707 our whole 
army was practically shut up in the Kingdom of 
Valencia with Lord Galway in chief command, for my 
good friend Peterborough had removed himself to 
Italy, and our fortunes, mme in particular, were at 
their lowest ebb. 

Fate was so far kind as to bring me once more into 
the near neighbourhood of my beloved Inez. The 
Conde de Moncada, as I have said, was greatly con- 
cerned at my capture and imprisonment by the Holy 
Office, and had made strenuous representations to 
the Court of Philip V to compass my release. My 
judgment by the tribunal was condemned as a gross 
breach of the laws of war, and a barbarous misuse of 
power, but as I have said these protests were of no 
avail, and but for my daring escape as planned and 
carried out with the help of Pindoro, Bruneau would 
have succeeded in his foul attempt to have me mur- 
dered by law. 

All tliis and the full story of my wrongs, I poured 
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forth into the sjmapathetic ears of my once more 
devoted friends. It was inexpressibly sweet to be 
received into the hearts of these dear people, and to 
bask in the sunshine of my loved one's magnificent 
eyes. Of course, after the manner of our kind, we were 
wrapped up in the present and seldom looked ahead 
to forecast what the future had in store for us. At 
times it looked black enough, we had news from 
Orchard Austen that the base attempt to rob me of 
my inheritance had so far prospered, that my young 
brother Louis was generally accepted as the heir to 
the estates, and that my latest disappearance, when 
lodged in the Inquisition, was deemed final, and it was 
firmly believed I should be heard of no more. 

My father still lived, broken and crippled, hardly 
in the possession of aU his faculties, and entirely 
dominated by Mrs Austen, who held her head high 
as a lady of fashion, spent much time in Palace Yard, 
frequenting gay assemblies, was assiduous at the 
card table, risking large sums at ombre and lauter- 
loo, giving rise to many scandals in the loose living 
court. 

At least I would not suffer her to make light of my 
pretensions. I meant to succeed my father as the 
head of the family and to possess the estates if I was 
still alive when they came in. By the Conde's advice 
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I proceeded to establish my legal claim, and prove 
my identity before a notary public in Valencia. I 
was well known to the de Moncada's, the Conde 
knew my story. He had seen me in London and in 
my own home. He had come across me in more than 
one of my perilous adventures, and^could come for- 
ward to recognize and acknowledge me as the right- 
ful heir should the fact ever be speciously contested. 

This very necessary docimient I meant to have 
corroborated and endorsed by Lord Peterborough, 
whose return to Spain was openly expected. He was 
coming to give his personal service, not to resume his 
command, which the Archduke Charles opposed 
bitterly, unmindful of all he owed this gallant, 
chivalrous general. The head of our army in Spain 
was in future to be the Lord Galway, who had been 
the indirect cause of my sufferings in Madrid, and 
who, I was soldier enough to perceive, was quite un- 
fitted to command in the field. 

He was an aged, infirm old gentleman, crippled 
with gout, a martyr to the painful disease, to whom 
physical exertion was diflicult, but none the less, he 
fought bravely against his disabilities. He had been 
severely wounded, he suffered from dropsy, it was 
agony to him to sit in a saddle, yet he endured with 
a fine courageous spirit the hardships incident to 
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field service, and insisted upon being carried into a 
battery where his presence was much needed to 
appease mutiny and disorder, and which he could not 
reach on foot. 

Yet he was very inferior as a general ; he had no 
military talent, and but little military knowledge, 
although he had been campaigning all his life. He 
was a Frenchman by birth, a Huguenot and a strong 
Protestant, viewed with suspicion in his own coimtry, 
who having gained high rank early under Marshal 
Turenne came over to England and offered his sword 
to William III. Trained efficient officers were scarce 
^n this country, and de Rouvigny was quickly chosen 
for responsible command. William sent him to 
Ireland, but he achieved more success there as a civil 
administrator than as a leader of men. He was 
present at many sieges, led several brilliant cavalry 
charges, and did his share in general engagements, all 
with credit as a good, but hardly capable soldier. 

His military reputation was indeed in excess of his 
merits, and in Spain he had done nothing to enhance 
it. He knew his own shortcomings, his own weak- 
nesses, and would gladly have foregone the chance 
of acquiring more military glory. We always under- 
stood that he wished to resign the supreme command 
and leave it to others. But when Lord Rivers came 
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out with a warrant to succeed him, the two generals 
wanted to make way with each other, and Lord 
Galway remained to suffer one of the greatest defeats 
that ever overtook the British arms. 

He received me with great civility when I rejoined 
the army, and appointed me field ofl&cer to serve with 
one of his cavalry regiments, the Royal Dragoons. 
I should much preferred to have acted on the staff, but 
I had lost my friend at Court, and could not hope to 
be treated with the exceptional kindness that I 
received from my Lord Peterborough. I was quite 
cut off from the confidential opportunities I had 
enjoyed with my old leader and knew nothing that 
was in progress. 

It may seem conceited if I say that my Lord of 
Galway was the loser by keeping me at a distance. 
I was in a position to help him in obtaining informa- 
tion, an important matter in which he was constantly 
deficient. My knowledge of the country, my fluency 
in the Spanish tongue and my nimiberless acquaint- 
ances with the people — especially my friends the 
gipsies, for Pindoro had happily escaped in the con- 
fusion on the day of the auto da fe and was hovering 
near us — made me valuable as a scout, if my services 
were utilized. 

Lord Galway had no thought of employing me — 
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he would not condescend to consult me, I did not 
indeed expect it, but the result was that he remained 
entirely in the dark as to the enemy's movements, he 
knew nothing of the Duke of Berwick's position, and 
nothing of his actual strength. Rimiours reached me 
that he was coming south into Murcia, that he was 
being constantly reinforced by the arrival of fresh 
troops from France, moving down the whole length 
of Spain, that he was concentrating a formidable 
army in our near neighbourhood. 

These reports were sent me by my friends the 
Gitanos, and I passed them on without delay to my 
immediate superior, the colonel of my regiment, the 
Hon. Mr Tallantine, a supercilious, feather-headed 
cavalry ofi&cer, begging him to lay them before the 
general, but he treated the news with contempt and 
laughed at me for my pains. Lord Galway asked no 
assistance in his business, that he knew all he wanted 
to know, and that I should be called presumptuous 
and impertinent. 

Yet about this very time he lost a whole infantry 
regiment from lack of common precaution. It was 
a discreditable story, showing plainly how discipline 
had deteriorated since Peterborough had left us. 

Lord Duncannon's regiment, temporarily com- 
manded by a young lieutenant colonel, had been 
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drawn from Alicante to rejoin the main army, now in 
Miircia, and pursued its march in the most careless 
and slovenly fashion, the men spread out and strag- 
gling in single file, the colonel lounging in a carriage 
far to the rear. Suddenly a small party of Spanish 
dragoons, barely a squadron all told, descried them, 
and forming an ambush behind a bam, fell upon the 
disorderly crowd, dispersed them, captured their 
colours, killed several officers and made the colonel 
prisoner. 

A far greater disaster was at hand. Our chiefe. 
Lord Galway and Las Minas, who had never cordially 
agreed, came at last to the same opinion, that the 
time was ripe for a grand attack upon the enemy. A 
great reinforcement had come out to us from England 
under Lord Rivers, and it was rashly concluded that 
we were in greater strength than the Duke of Ber- 
wick, of whom, as a matter of fact, we had no precise 
information, neither his exact position nor his power. 
We were still entirely in the dark, having no scouts 
at work and no correspondence with the people of the 
country. Lord Peterborough had always been well 
served by his spies, he had intimate relations with 
the priests, and had a large acquaintance in society, 
and was kept fully informed. 
It was a surprise to Lord Galway when he heard 
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that the Duke of Berwick was at no distance, posted 
somewhere about Ahnanza, and he rashly resolved 
to beat up the enemy's quarters and bring him to 
battle, confidently relying upon overpowering him 
with a superior force. He knew nothing of the ex- 
pected arrival of the Duke of Orleans, who had 
brought a large army through Spain and was already 
ranged on the Duke's side. The news had indeed 
reached me, but I was not encouraged to tell my 
superiors, or warn them that they might fall into a 
trap. 

No misgivings possessed our leaders. Lord Gal- 
way, sorely vexed with gout, mounted his horse with 
difficulty, but he was full of intrepid spirit, and pre- 
pared gaily for the attack, fearing only that the 
enemy might escape him. Berwick had no such 
intention, but stood his ground in admirable array, 
having posted his troops with the skill and judgment 
of an approved and competent general. 

It was to be a strange encounter between leaders 
who should have changed places. Lord Galway, 
otherwise Henri de Rouvigny, was a Fenchman 
commanding Englishmen ; he was opposed to an 
Englishman commanding a French and Spanish 
army. The Duke was the son of an English King, 
James II, and his mother was Miss Arabella Church- 
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ill, sister of the great Duke of Marlborough, and his 
heart was with his old comrades, for he had risen to 
high rank in the English army, and had seen much 
service with it. 

It was early on the Easter Sunday morning that 
we went down gaily into the great plain of Almanza, 
and saw the enemy awaiting us in the front of the 
town. He was occupsdng the ground to the best 
advantage with his cavalry, of which he had a great 
number posted on either flank, where they had ample 
room to move and manoeuvre, in the centre were the 
whole of the infantry, under the Duke of Berwick. 

I was not well pleased with our dispositions. All 
along our front the cavalry alternated with infantry, 
squadrons being intermixed with battalions, and each 
arm paralysed the action of the other. My regiment 
was near the extreme left of the line, where Lord 
Galway commanded in person, the Spanish cavalry 
being in front of us on rising ground. 

How would it fare with us in the battle now immi- 
nent ? I easily perceived that in the initial question 
of comparative strength, we were really greatly out- 
numbered, but there was grave doubt as to the 
quality of our respective leaders. Our chief hope 
lay in the well-known gallantry^of our fighting men, 
British and Dutch troops might be expected to hold 
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their own against great odds. The coming conflict 
would decide between the rival Kings, not on their 
merits, but according to the miUtary value of the 
opponents. Although unhappily the nimibers were 
against us, the battle was not always to the strong, 
and'pluck might compensate in securing the victory. 
For myself I entered into the fight with a Ught 
heart, looking eagerly for the successful finish that 
might restore my fortunes, forgetting that I had still 
an unscrupulous and implacable foe to contend with. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

History records no more disastrous day for 
British prestige than the battle of Ahnanza. Never 
was defeat more complete or more humiliating. I 
should not choose to write of it, but it had a potent 
result on my fortunes, and Mras the turning point of 
my adventurous life. 

It was fought between imequal forces. The enemy 

outniunbered us by two to one, the French and 

Spanish were some 25,000 strong, as I afterwards 

heard, 52 batteries and 72 squadrons, the relative 

proportion of cavalry to infantry being far above the 

average and there was a large preponderance of 

artillery. On the other hand we had only 9,000 

English troops, little more than half the whole 

number in Spain, and although we took the offensive, 

and rashly attacked we left some of our best veteran 

troops to hold distant fortresses, while some of our 

horse was composed of newly raised inexperienced 

levies. The Portuguese did not count for much, and 

the general. Das Minas, was an old debauch^ whose 

mistress, dressed as an officer, rode by his side. She 
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was a brave creature, however, and found a soldier's 
death in the fight. 

The inequality between the opponents was the 
more marked in the leadership. Our Lord Galway 
was a gallant soul, but an incompetent general, weak 
and wanting in judgment, never in accord with his 
colleague, whose only idea of command was to claim 
his rights as senior officer, and to Mraste precious time 
in unseemly wrangles with Galway and vindicate his 
superiority. 

On the other hand we were opposed by one of the 
best soldiers of his day. We were really proud on 
our side of the man who commanded the French, and 
who was at heart an Englishman. English by birth 
and sjonpathy. The Duke of Berwick had been 
brought up to his business, had served in many 
European wars, under several famous leaders, and had 
gained high rank and great reputation in the English 
army, constantly engaged on the side of his unfor- 
ttmate father James II. He had once been governor 
of Portsmouth, and colonel of the Oxford Blues, my 
own regiment, when my Lord Peterborough com- 
manded it. After the revolution he had done ex- 
ceUent work in Ireland on behalf of the dethroned 
King, by whose side he fought at the Battle of the 
Bo3me, after which he was constantly engaged in 
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the campaigns in Flanders, and had again passed into 
England as the accredited agent for the Jacobites. 
It was at this time that I heard his name mentioned 
at Orchard Austen by both Madame Austen and 
Bnmeau. Unknown to my father, these conspirators 
had wished to join in a plot to rise in favour of James, 
but the Duke of Berwick, a man of honour, was dis- 
inclined to accept their assistance. The Duke had a 
good memory and I benefitted by it as we shall 

*9Cv. 

Subordinate officers have generally but little 
reason to judge of the conduct of a great battle, and 
do not see much behind the scenes. As a field officer 
of a regiment of horse, my duty was with it, and I 
could not leave the ranks. But I was selected once 
or twice to carry despatches on the field, and riding 
to and fro, I gained some idea of our dispositions for 
joining issue. 

It seemed as though we intended to begin the 
action by a general attack. Our people were ready 
to take the initiative, and held weU forward, facing 
the town of Almanza. The Portuguese were on the 
right, the bulk of the infantry conunanded by Lord 
Galway, despite his infirmities, mounted and eager 
to lead in person, the cavahy party on the left, but 
all along the line horse and foot were intermingled, 
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to afford each other support, but with the effect of 
paral3rsing the movement of both arms. 

At first, success smiled on us. Early in the after- 
noon the enemy opened fire from a strong battery 
posted on rising grotmd on their right. Orders came 
to us to storm and silence this battery. Whereupon 
two regiments of horse charged forward with great 
determination and taking advantage of a deep ravine 
in our immediate front, soon got among the guns, 
and overpowering the artillerymen, were on the 
point of taking possession of the height on which the 
battery was placed. Cavalry to capture gims I It 
was not in accord with the lessons I had learnt, and 
it was foiled by a counter attack. The enemy's 
cavalry came up in strength, and a sharp encoimter 
followed. 

For a time we held our own but numbers presently 
told. The enemy was checked, the tide turned, we 
were rolled back and were giving way, when the ad- 
vancing cavalry were met by a withering fire from 
one infantry battalion that showed a firm front, and 
for the moment the advantage was ours. At the 
same time some of our infantry in the centre gal- 
lantly advanced, and piercing the enemy's line, made 
good their advance up to the very walls of Almanza. 

The Duke of Berwick was equal to the occasion. 
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He was on the spot, and gave immediate orders to 
bring up all his reserves and concentrated them in 
repelling this attack. The issue was fiercely disputed, 
the British and Dutch lines showed a firm front 
against the great odds brought to bear on them, and 
the contest was sharp. It became hand to hand 
work, sword against bayonet, horse against foot, for 
we of the cavalry were drawn to the point of conflict, 
and I headed several charges with good effect. 

More than once in the mel6e I saw Bruneau, 
dressed in French uniform, animating his men, and 
striving to come to close quarters with me. I also 
was madly anxious to cross swords with him, but 
the press was too great, and our meeting was still 
postponed. 

In this fight all had been engaged, even our gen- 
erals. Lord Galway, sitting his horse with difficulty, 
at last was surrounded by many assailants, and in 
the end badly wounded by two sabre cuts over the 
eyes, by which he was nearly blinded and compelled 
to leave the field. General Das Minas was also 
wounded, and his chere amie, as has been said, dis- 
guised as a male combatant was killed by his side. 

The mishap to our leaders brought on complete 
discomfiture. The Portuguese were the first to break 
and turn tail. They went off to a man, and stricken 
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with uncontrollable panic, galloped away headlong to 
the rear. So hasty was their flight, that to attempt 
to rally them was impossible, and they did not draw 
rein till they crossed the river Jucar, pointing for the 
walled city of Cuenca, more than fifty miles to the 
rear. 

The day was going against ns on all sides. Our 
first advantage on the left was not maintained, and 
our horse was being forced back ; on the right the 
Portuguese had taken to flight, hotly pursued, the 
centre only showed some firmness, and was prepared 
to retire in good order. But their demeanour being 
shaken by the sight of several fresh and unbroken 
brigades of the enemy, the retreat became accelerated, 
and rapidly grew into a rout. The pressure increased, 
the enemy came on in hot pursuit, they closed with 
us, further resistance was out of the question. It 
seemed to me that our whole army melted out of 
sight, and was entirely dispersed or cut to pieces. 

The slaughter had been immense. We had lost 
everything, guns in hundreds and all our standards. 
The country was full of fugitives. We, the remnant, 
were a poor dispirited crowd, and but for the firm 
protecting hand of the Duke of Berwick we should 
all have been put to the sword. 

I still kept my saddle when I was surrounded by 
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our jubilant foes, and I was called upon with scant 
ceremony to dismoimt, and give up my sword. An 
officer of some rank received it, and motioned me to 
join a group of officer comrades already collected. 
My heart was heavy at our defeat and my humiliating 
position, but I could have borne it with fortitude like 
the rest, had it not been made plain to me that I was 
to be more rudely treated. 

One of the French quartermasters took my name 
and entered it on a list. " James Godward Austen, 
Major of Tallantine's Dragoons." This was mere 
routine business, but it led to more. Others came to 
where I stood ; a couple of Spanish officers to whom 
I was pointed out by my French captors, and they 
called me abruptly to answer a series of questions ; 
my nationaUty and reUgion, and whether or not I had 
been imprisoned by the Holy Office. The story of my 
escape from the auto da fe was evidently known and 
was to be brought against me. 

While I waited for further action, with some appre- 
hension I reaUzed that I had still greater cause for 
alarm in the arrival of some French functionary 
connected with the discipline of the army. I knew 
now that I could expect no mercy, for my arch enemy 
Bruneau came with him, and immediately recognizing 
me, he denounced me with outstretched finger. 
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*'It is he beyond question I An ex-farcat or 
fugitive from the galleys at Dunqueque and Mar- 
seilles. He has no claim to the uniform he wears. 
Strip him of it and secure him. He must be forth- 
with secured, and placed in irons imtil he can be 
returned to the chiourone to labour at the oar." 

" No, no," I cried frantically. " I was wrongfully 
detained at the galleys. I had been kidnapped and 
carried off treacherously from my own country. I 
am an English officer and entitled to be treated as a 
prisoner of war. I appeal to higher authority. Take 
me before the General. Let me have speech with 
His Grace the Duke of Berwick himself." 

Bruneau laughed contemptuously at my preten- 
sions and called me a barefaced liar. 

" The case is dear against him. He is a vile wretch 
originally condemned to the galles^s for his sins, and 
duly sentenced by the Holy Office to be burnt alive. 
The proofs are overwhelming. Set him on one side, 
and look well to his security." 

I was about to be seized and bound, when, with a 
violent effort, I burst free and rushed at Bruneau. 

" At least you shall pay me for the cruel sufferings 
I have endured," and all unarmed and singlehanded 
I flew at his throat, bearing him to the ground in my 
impetuous rage. 
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So sudden was my attack, that for a few minutes 
he was helpless in my hands. I beat his head several 
times on the stones, and all but choked him, but 
the others came at length to his assistance and 
I was Ufted off my prey, who rose bleeding from 
wounds on his face and much dishevelled in his attire. 

He would have retaliated, and came at me furiously 
with drawn sword, where I was held struggling vainly 
in the grip of my guards. I gave myself up for lost. 
Bruneau would have cut me down on the spot or run 
me through, but a sudden hush fell upon the scene as 
though some superior influence pervaded it, and as 
soon as I could recover myself I looked around to see 
what had happened. 

A mmiber of horsemen had ridden up, all dusty 
and battle worn, but in bright uniform all glittering 
with gold lace and gorgeous decorations, bearing 
witness to their rank and distinction. One, a tall 
noble looking man who rode a little ahead and apart, 
was some one of great importance from the air he 
assumed, and the deep deference shown him. 

I reasoned quickly in my distress,and although I had 
never seen him before, I concluded he was the marshal 
commanding-in-chief, the Duke of Berwick in person, 
almost a royal personage, and bearing himself bravely 
as a great soldier should on the field of victory. 
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There was a respectful pause at sight of him, and I 
hurriedly snatched at the brief opportunity to make 
my voice heard, the very echo resounded with the 
shouts of congratulation that greeted his presence. 

" Help I Help I " I cried aloud in English. " I 
crave your pity and protection most illustrious duke. 
Help me or I am imdone." He started, no doubt 
at the sound of my English tongue and was moved 
by it, although the language was what he might ex- 
pect when Englishmen had just been opposed to him. 

He pulled up short, surveyed the scene, and quickly 
made me out in ignoble captivity, a dejected prisoner 
handcuffed and chained. 

" Who calls on me ? " he replied in English, and 
changing into French bade the attendants bring me 
forward till I touched his stirrups leather. A combat 
of words followed from several of his officers, but the 
duke waved all aside imperiously and bade me alone 
speak. 

" Who are you who thus appeals to me for pro- 
tection ? " he asked in English, his native tongue as 
he always counted it, although he had no reason to 
love the country which had driven out his father. 
But as I afterwards found he never lost his affection 
for England and did not rejoice greatly at his recent 
defeat of hi^ fellow coimtrymen. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

The Duke's gracious reception of me was by no 
means pleasing to my enemies, least of all to Bruneau, 
who came up hurriedly from where he stood eager to 
be the first to speak. He evidently enjoyed much 
consideration in the French army, and was dressed 
in a splendid imiform, somewhat soiled by the day's 
service and my fierce attack, but he still held his head 
high and spoke with some self-reliance. 

" I am the Count de Vasconcelles, a colonel in the 
Dauphin's Horse, and I beg to report to your grace 
that I detected this person disguised as an English 
ofl&cer of one of the captured regiments." 

"I am an English officer, a Ueutenant of the 
Oxford Blues," I hastened to represent. 

" You are a fugitive galley slave, who has escaped 
from Marseilles and has since been condemned by the 
Inquisitiont o suffer at an auto da fe, from which again 
you escaped," said Bruneau glibly. '* He pretends 
to be of English birth." 

** It is no pretence. I am the son and heir of an 

EngUsh gentleman, Godward Austen, of Orchard 
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Austen, in the county of Buckingham, and it is well 
known to my accuser, who has brought me to this." 

The Duke's stem features relaxed a little, and 
although he was still very grave he turned kindly 
eyes upon me as he asked, 

" How can you support this statement ? You 
claim much. Have you any proof ? " 

*' My account is backed by the Conde de Moncada 
of Valencia who knew me in London and the position 
I held there, and the whole is set forth in a deposition 
sworn before the notary pubUc, Antonio Ansaldo of 
Valencia, and to be produced on demand." 

" Have you been engaged in the action to-day ?^' 
asked his grace. 

" Assuredly, your highness. I hold the rank of 
major in Tallantine's Dragoons, as many of my 
brother ofl&cers who are close at hand will testify," 

The Duke of Berwick did not speak for a time. He 
was pondering deeply, anxious to decide fairly, but 
as I could plainly see, willing to befriend me. 

" It will not be difficult to obtain corroboration of 
the truth of your story or otherwise. In any case we 
cannot treat you except as a prisoner of war until we 
hear more. I will despatch a special messenger to 
Valencia to the Conde de Moncada, and to examine 
the dociunents held by the notary. For the moment 
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your case must stand over Major Austen/' said the 
duke in English, adding with grave courtesy, " I 
cannot set you free, or accept your parol, but at 
least I promise you justice. You can retire M. le 
Comte, I will take charge of the prisoner. See to him 
some of you." 

I saw no more of the marshal that day, but I was 
conscious that he had thrown his aegis over me and 
that my enemies could do me no more mischief. To 
Bruneau's chagrin I was allowed to join my brother 
officers in their quarters in the town of Almanza, 
where we were suffered to take our ease at a posada^ 
although carefully guarded and kept apart. 

The whole place was astir with our triumphant 
foes. A rich booty was theirs, bodies of marauders 
ranged the neighbourhood, robbing and plimdering 
their victims on every side. A horse could be bought 
for a few maravedis ; gold laced coats and feathered 
hats could be got for the picking up, arms of all kinds 
strewed the groimd, swords, lances, muskets, the 
usual trophies of a stricken field. 

I will not linger over this disastrous defeat, the 
most bitter of any of the painful episodes through 
which I had passed. I felt it more acutely than all 
the personal sufferings I had endured. It was the 
climax of my misfortunes, I seemed to have lost 
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ever3rthing, and, as I feared, beyond recovery. I was 
a broken, beaten man, once more a captive con- 
demned to durance, forbidden to move on my behalf 
for the redress of my wrongs. 

The darkest hour is before dawn. Itseeemed that 
we had come to a turn in my affairs. I had touched 
bottom, and the dire catastrophe of Ahnanza, fatal 
as it was to our hopes in the war, was the last of the 
evil chances that had beset me through my youthful 
years. 

From the moment I appealed to the Duke of 
Berwick matters mended, and I foimd myself imder 
the shelter of his protecting hand. Only a few days 
sufficed to bring a reply from Valencia and strong 
corroboration of all the facts in my favour. The 
Conde de Moncada came forward eagerly to prove my 
identity, and sworn copies of the notorial statements 
were forwarded to the French marshal to satisfy him 
that I had been shamefully persecuted and ill-used 
by Bruneau, othe^wdse the Comte de Vasconcelles. 

His character did not stand high among his own 
people. Had I sued him in open court I could have 
called him to accoimt. But he would not stand his 
ground and withdrew, I believe, into Italy, but when 
at the special instigation of the Duke of Berwick I 
began proceedings against him he had disappeared* 
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When the full measure of his evil machinations were 
known in the French army everyone took my part. 
Officially I was an enemy, but all, headed by the 
illustrious duke, were ready to stand by me, and see 
me righted, to the confusion of the arch-ruffian who 
had worked me so much ill. 

This chivalrous feeling was shared by the superior 
authorities. They were already concerned with the 
disposal of the prisoners taken after the battle, who 
were very much in the way. Negotiations were at 
once opened to exchange them. An oath was first 
exacted from all not to serve again in the war. The 
English were sent to the port of AUcante, now held 
for Philip, where they were embarked on board 
English transports permitted to come alongside, and 
the Portuguese were marched through Southern 
Spain to their own frontier of Estramadura. 

I was one of the first to benefit by this act of grace. 
My oath was also taken, and gladly given, to withdraw 
from the Spanish Peninsula, and I was permitted to 
betake myself to Valencia as a private gentleman. 
I was cordially received by the Moncadas and treated 
as the son of the house, welcomed with open arms as 
the accepted suitor of my beloved Inez. I saw to my 
infinite contentment that her affection was un- 
changed, any doubts and differences that had at one 
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time threatened to mar the course of our trae love 
had been swept away entirely, and I read my happy 
fate in her beautiful eyes. 

Fortxme at last was coming to me with both hands 
full. I heard at Valencia of my father's death and of 
my succession to the estates. My claim might have 
been contested by Madame Austen, who for years 
past had never ceased from her wicked designs to 
supplant me with her own base bom son. As we 
have seen, Bnmeau had been her unscrupulous accom- 
plice from the first, and my final escape was due to the 
good fortime and the strenuous aid of the friends I 
had foxmd in my weary pilgrimage. 

After sweet Inez, who rescued me from the French 
galleys, I coxmted my Lord Peterborough my patron 
and surest support. It was by his active intervention 
after I had joined him in Spain that proofs of my 
existence were laid before my father's lawyers, who 
stoutly vindicated my rights and protected my 
interests. The base attempts of Madame Austen 
to rob me of my inheritance by compassing my death 
were vigorously resisted. 

Again at my father's death, which occurred 
shortly after my escape from the Inquisition and my 
rejoining the army under Lord Galway, my re- 
appearance had been made known, and legally 
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verified to Messrs Acton and Straight, the family 
lawyers, and I had but to return to take possession 
of my estates. 

There could be no counterclaim now. Madame 
Austen had been struck down by a Higher power 
when the accomplishment of her evil purpose was 
just within her grasp. She had been attacked by an 
insidious disease, generated by years of residence in 
the (to her) unhealthy valley of the Thames. She 
became crippled by rheumatic pains, which increased 
till they forbade all use of her limbs, and she was 
practically paralysed during the later years of her 
Ufe. She spent them at Austen Court, where I set 
apart a wing of the house exclusively for her resi- 
dence, and remembered that she had been my father's 
wife and once the mistress of Austen Court. I owed 
her no gratitude, neither did I bear malice, nor desire 
to upbraid her for her misusage. 

Before she died I became fully aware of her mis- 
conduct with Bnineau, and certainly knew that my 
so-called brother was not my father's son. But I did 
not deprive Louis of the name of Austen, or deny him 
the privileges of his station xmtil he fell away into 
traiterous practices and took the wrong side in the 
" 15." He joined the Pretender and met his death 
in the stampede from Carlisle. MMtre Bruneau also 
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came over with the crew of Jacobites who sought 
fortune under the Stuart revival, but fled back to 
France where he died in indigence and discredit. 

He dared to show himself once at Austen Court, 
seeking assistance from his ancient mistress, but 
when recognized by me was driven by threats from 
my door. 



The End. 
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